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The British Réle 


HE Big ‘Three are assembled at Potsdam. This time, they 
meet not as war leaders but primarily as architects of 
peace, a fact which may well complicate the task of reaching 
agreement. In defeating Hitler, all pursued the same end and 
made use of much the same methods. But now? Can the 
American and Russian conceptions of the good society and the 
means of achieving it really be reconciled? These two vast 
Powers, resembling each other only in their continental scale, 
their self-sufficiency and their potential isolationism, otherwise 
stand for two basically opposed conceptions of society—the 
a planned and the completely unplanned. Such a 
fundamental difference will inevitably colour their policies for 
Europe. It will make the unanimous decisions that are so 
urgently needed very difficult to reach. It will give the Germans 
at least the chance of playing East off against West. It is already 
in Western Europe producing a sort of political schizophrenia, 
with the Left accepting Russian leadership and the Right look- 
ing hopefully, to the American world, 

"“Cleatly the health of Europe—and indeed of the world— 
demands that a bridge should be throwa across these widening 
differences, Extremes, if they remain extremes, can hardly com- 
Promise ; the best they can do is probably to establish 


exclusive zones. There was never more need for an inter- 
mediary to break down the absolute opposition, and at 
first sight it would seem that no Power was so well 
equipped as Great Britain to fulfil the réle. As a nation, it 
is part of Europe and concerned in European affairs in a way 
in which the United States can never be. As an Empire, it has 
connections in the New World which Russia cannot share and 
a stake in the Pacific where Russian and American interests 
meet. Politically and economically it is evolving a system in which 
freedom and conscious organisation each play a part and a 
complete philosophy of life is based on neither. And this 
approach is shared by an important group of free nations, in 
Western Europe and in the Commonwealth. In Britain’s position 
and in its European and imperial relations, a real possibility 
exists of preventing a division of the world between American 
and Russian ideas by the assertion of a third possibility 
between their two extremes—geograpbically the nations of the 
Commonwealth and of Western Europe, i deologically the pro- 
gressive community, part planned, part free, which is the twen- 
tieth century version of liberal thought. 

Can it be said that Great Britain is fulfilling this réle? On the 
contrary, it seems at present to be almost impossible to assign 
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any long-term purpose to British diplomatic activities. In some 
matters—the reconstruction of international trade, for example, 
or the rehabilitation, on mutual aid principles, of Western 
Europe—there seems to be an unwillingness to take any 
steps at all because of apprehension of the reaction in Washing- 
ton. This deference to American views does not pay very large 
dividends. On the contrary, since it can never be complete, since 
there are always some “ vital British paces e y xrlbe se be 
defended, the policy gives the ce of being merely reac- 
tionary. It is only when a specifally British interest has to be 
defended that a point of view is publicly aired. This explains the 
picture of Britain as a tired, old, defensive power which is increas- 
ingly being painted in the American press. It is this that makes 
it possible for Mr Landon—not hitherto, and not now, anti- 
British in his sympathies—to begin an appreciation of American 
foreign policy with the statement that Britain is universally dis- 
trusted and it is therefore America’s duty to remove either the 
distrust or the cause for it, The American public is fully per- 
suaded that it is Britain, the reactionary power, that is frightened 
of Russia and pursuing a policy of creating defences against 
Soviet encroachment of which the inevitable end is war. This 
view is supported by anecdotes of the clash of personalities 
between Mr-Churehill and Marshal Stalin at their various meet- 
ings, and of the mediating réle of President Roosevelt. But this 
legend _wholly ignores the facts. At the first Moscow meeting in 
August, 1942, when Mr Churchill had to explain the postpone- 
ment of the second front, and when the trouble (if trouble there 
was) started, Mr Churchill was specifically the envoy of joint 
Anglo-American. strategic decisions, On the Polish issue, the 
American attitude has been stiffer than the British. At San 
Francisco, the leading protagonists were America and Russia, 
not Britain and Russia. On most of the issues of policy towards 
defeated Germany, it is the American and Russian views that 
represent the extremes, with the British in between, Neverthe- 
less, so widespread is the legend of British intransigence that Mr 
Stettinius could gefer, in an official broadcast made as Secretary 
of State, to America’s réle as a “ mediator,” as though it were 
Britons and Russians who stood at the opposite poles of com- 
prehension. There is a marked tendency to picture Britain in the 
réle of France in 1919—exhausted, full of rancour, reactionary 
and filling a larger place in the councils of the nations than can 
be supported by its real resources. 


* 


The situation is all the more disturbing since Mr Churchill’s 
Government, in so far as it has had any positive conception of 
the policy to be pursued, has clearly attempted to act as inter- 
mediary or go between. There is hardly a crisis in which the 
British have not sought to act as “honest broker "—between 
President Roosevelt and General de Gaulle, between Greek 
monarchists and republicans, between Russians and Poles, be- 
tween French and Syrians, between Arabs and Jews. Especially 
in his relations with the United States, Mr Churchill has 
followed and not led. Here, surely, is a most extraordinary 
paradox. Every fact of geography, politics and economics has 
conspired to offer Britain the position of mediator. The Govern- 
ment has, moreover, attempted so to act, Yet, today, at the first 
Great Power meeting of the peace, its réle is indefinite, uncer- 
tain and in a sense almost secondary. 

Mediation, if it is to be successful, cannot be a purely nega- 
tive proceeding, such as waiting for other people to state their 
views and then watering them down until they have insufficient 
content to excite rejection or support. The mediator must have 
a very clear idea of the policy that he is going to put forward, a 
positive proposal of his own sufficiently different from either of 
the extremes to be exempt from the antagonisms they arouse, 
but sufficiently moderate to stand a chance of being generally 
accepted. At this moment of time, there is a great opportunity for 
British policy to put forward a coherent set of positive ideas, a 
constructive liberal policy for the world’s problems. The heart 
of those problems is in Europe, and the crux of Europe is 
Germany. Can it possibly be maintained that British policy in 
Europe has been clear and definite, or that it has been liberal 
and democratic? It has been content to modify American—or 
Russian—proposals without providing alternatives. It has medi- 
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ated itself out of the possibility of mediating. Only in one corne, 
of Europe is there a policy that is clearly British in origin, ang 
since that exception is Greece it might be he!d to prove the rule. 
As for being liberal and democratic, British policy has seemed 
to attach itself to the anti-democratic forces and the monarchies 
with such distressing regularity that it is now the conservatives, 
the ex-collaborators the reactionaries, not the radicals and 

social democrats who—rightly or wrongly—look to Britain 
for moral support. 

For this situation Mr Churchill, who has exercised so direct 
and personal an influence on the conduct of British dip 
= bear some of the blame. He is largely responsible for the 
po 


of deference towards the United States, which has 9 | 
greatly hindered any effort to evolve a separate British | 


approach. To Mr Churchill, too, must be attributed the pre- ! 


ference for conservative elements in Europe, for monarchs 
and marshals and pillars of the old order generally. Yet it would 
be unjust to lay at the door of the Prime Minister all the blame 
for a failure which goes much deeper than the idiosyncrasies of 
one man—unjust and dangerous, for it might then be concluded 
that a change of Goverfiment would solve the problem. 


* 


The deeper reason lies in the fact that British thinking on 
foreign, policy has never adjusted itself to the disappearance of 


aR a 


the conditions of the nineteenth century. Seventy—or even | 
fifty—years ago, Britain could afford to detach itself from Europe | 


even more completely than the United States could at a later 


epoch ; the Channel was a wider barrier in the earlier century 
than ever the Atlantic was in the later. That phrase came to an 
end in 1914 and the lesson was most sharply repeated in 1940. 
Detachment is no longer a possibility. But nothing has ever suc- 
cessfully been Fe in its place, The only consistent policies pur- 
sued towards the Continent by a British 

thirty years have been, first, a somewhat timid attempt to build a 
system of collective security—without armaments ; and second, 
at a later stage, the policy of resisting Hitler. The second is no 
longer necessary and the first no longer enough. We are back, 
therefore, to the vacuum left by the disappearance of the English 
Channel. We can no longer afford to be without a positive 
policy, to settle questions “on their merits,” as they 
arise, to rely for peace on non-intervention and for victory 
on a last-minute alignment of the European Powers. What 
is mow necessary is a ruthlessly honest assessment of 
Britain’s position—its strength a weakness—and on that 
basis the development of a positive policy defining the spheres 
and methods of co-operation within the Commonwealth, with 
Western Europe and with the other Great Powers. Yet there is 
no sign that such a balance sheet has been struck or such funda- 
mental thinking done, either in a Cabinet overburdened with 
the war or in the Foreign Secretary’s office, where Mr Eden 
has in the past divided his time between urgent affairs and 
leadership of the House or, finally, in the Foreign Office itself, 
where it seems to be nobody’s responsibility to think beyond 
the day-to-day administration of the department. And since it is 
nobody’s responsibility—at any level of government—to think 
out the long perspectives of British foreign policy, it is hardly 
surprising that there are none or. that the world is beginning to 
take note of the fact. 


It is, admittedly, very difficult for statesmanship to keep pace 
with fundamental changes of environment such as Great Britain 


has lived through since the ae the aeroplane. But 
statesmanship has now had twen years to consider the 


change and its implications. It is in the next years that Britain 
will either realise or lose the rtunity of filling the 
creative réle of mediator in world affairs and of closer 
partner in Europe. The Potsdam Conference is the first 
peace conference. There will be others, and for a time the 
politics of the nations—great and small alike—will be fluid 
enough to permit this country to develop a new approach and a 
new policy. But the time will not last long. Soon the patterns 
of diplomacy will be set and the réles assigned. On the next 


Government of Britain—Conservative, Labour or Coalition— 
will fall the inescapable choice of opting for energy, policy, 


leadership and influence or for appeasement, confusion and 
steady decline. 
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Bretton Woods 


HE legislation to give effect to the proposals of the Bretton 
T Woods Conference, which has already been passed by the 
American House of Representatives, has this week been before 
the Senate, with a favourable recommendation by the Banking 
Committee. The final vote has not been taken as this issue 
goes to press, but reports from Washington indicate that there 
is no doubt about the outcome. The Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments can be taken as having been accepted by the United 
States. 

Discussion of them in this country has been desultory and 
inconclusive. This has been, in part, a deliberate forbearance, 
in order, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer put it the other 
day, not “to risk disturbing the processes of deliberation ” in 
America “ by having simultaneous debates here.” But it has also 
been largely due to the fact that British opinion has been very 
undecided and distracted about the issue. There are some who 
have been quite sure that the Final Act of the Conference 
should be rejected, regardless of the further consequences of 
so doing. There have been others who have been equally sure 
that it should be accepted. But both these groups have been 
minorities, and the great body of responsible opinion has found 
it extremely difficult to make up its mind. Now that Congress 
has spoken, some British reply will have to be made, and British 
minds will have to be made up. 

It is a difficult task. This is one of those peculiarly awkward 
matters in which the arguments for and against cannot very 
well be weighed against each other since they are not com- 
mensurable. As a matter of plain economics, there would seem 
to be a clear balance of argument against the Bretton Woods 
scheme—that is, against the Monetary Fund, for the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development is a much 
simpler project which has attracted neither much discussion nor 
much hostility. But as a matter of politics or (if the word is 
taken to imply something sinister) of amicable relations between 
Governments, there is almost everything to be said in its favour. 
How much economic hazard is a reasonable price for continued 
American generosity and friendship—or at least for the avoid- 
ance of American disappointment and resentment? This is not 
a question to which a precise answer can be given. It all depends 
—depends on the size of the hazard and the intensity of the 
friendship. Accordingly, it is very difficult to say either Yes or 
No to Bretton Woods without far-reaching qualifications. 

Unfortunately, the British Government has to say Yes or No 
within a few months. The public may with justice lay some 
blame on His Majesty’s Government for getting itself into this 
fix. It has always been recognised that to start at the financial 
end was putting the cart before the horse, and the excuse has 


always been that before final decisions had to be taken, some- 
thing would be known about the background against which the 
financial mechanism would have to work. But that has turned 
out to be alarmingly untrue and the major difficulty about the 
whole affair is that a decision now has to be taken in almost 
complete darkness about the nature of the post-war economic 
world. At every step, as the project slowly unfolded, from the 
first drafts of the preliminary proposals to the Final Act of the 
Conference, it has been stated that the Governments remained 
uncommitted by the explorations of their experts. But, of course, 
this is untrue too. The British Government is committed, at 
least to the extent of taking or leaving this plan and not attempt- 
ing to put forward any other. The lack of commitment of the 
experts has turned out to be a liability. In any such continuous 
negotiation, the participants inevitably come to regard the 
reaching of agreement as the end in itself, and if they are not 
continuously checked by public responsibility, they give away 
far more than they should. The original Keynes plan was a good 
one, the original White plan most imperfect—at least from the 
British point of view. Nevertheless it is manifest that much more 
of the White plan has survived into the final draft than of the 
Keynes plan—presumably because the ratifying body in America 
was known to be rigid in its beliefs, while British opinion was 
thought to be pliable. 

Whether British opinion will turn out to be pliant remains 
to be seen. In the closing stages of the last Parliament Mr Bevin 
expressed doubts about the wisdom of the Bretton Woods 
policy. It may be taken that, for once, Mr Bevin was under- 
stating his views and that his doubts are really decided oppo- 
sition. Moreover, since several members of the present Cabinet 
are known to share Mr Bevin’s “doubts,” the fate of the 
Bretton Woods scheme in the next House of Commons would 
seem to be obscure. 

But if an answer has to be given now, and if it must be Yes 
or No, it surely cannot be No. It is wholly reasonable to feel 
the strongest resentment against being placed in a dilemma that 
could have been avoided and still to hold that an outright 
rejection, at this stage, would do almost irreparable harm to the 
still very delicate structure of international economic recon- 
struction. It is surely not for Great Britain, of all countries, to 
reject a concerted plan drawn up at an international conference. 
So much importance is attached in American public opinion— 
inflated, it is true, by an intensive and possibly misguided 
campaign of publicity—to the chain of agreements of which this 
is intended to be the first, that for Britain to break the chain at 
its first link would be taken almost as a hostile act. Fortunately, 
the Final Act provides for an interim period during which the 
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essential features of present British financial policy can be 
carried on, and the dangers of entering upon this interim period 
—whatever may be true of the ultimate period—are certainly 
not great enough to weigh in the scale with the dangers of 
repulsing the assistance of the United States in the world’s 
reconstruction labours. 

The answer, then, if answer there must be, should be Yes. 
But since the dilemma has arisen very largely because the 
British point of view has never been made sufficiently clear 
and forceful to the Americans, it is worth taking the time and 
the space to set out at length why any British acceptance of 
Bretton Woods must inevitably be offered with many misgivings. 
The question is like an iceberg in that what lies beneath the 
surface is many times larger and far more dangerous than what 
is visible to the naked eye. The decision really involves ques- 
tions such as the management of Britain’s enormous war debts, 
the chances of another American depression and the like. These 
questions have never been adequately canvassed in public, 
partly through lack of information and partly through a very 
proper sense of the indelicacy of discussing another country's 
domestic economic policies, But nobody can give an informed 
opinion about the workability of Bretton Woods until he has 
made up his mind about these wider questions. They must, 
therefore, now be dragged out into the light of day. This task 
will be attempted in a short series of articles of which this is 
the first. 

Before the submerged parts of the iceberg are explored, how- 
ever, it will be as well to make a few comments on the exposed 
portion. There are two questions that have to be asked about 
any international monetary scheme—are the conditions likely 
to be such that any universal currency arrangement will be 
likely to work? ; and if so, is this particular scheme a good one 
from the technical point of view? The former question is 


incomparably the more important. But the latter should not be 
ignored. 


* 


In point of fact, the technical criticisms of the Bretton Woods 
scheme are neither very numerous nor of decisive importance. 
One of the most obvious was pointed out in The Economist a 
year ago and has recently been given added emphasis by the 
Federation of British Industries. This is the provision that 
compels every country to put:a par value upon its currency 
within little more than three months from the present moment 
and thereafter to depart from that parity only in accordance with 
the provisions of the agreement. It is obvious nonsense to 
expect any country to commit itself this year to a par value for 
its currency which cannot thereafter be changed, without the 
consent of the Fund, by more than ten cent, and this pro- 
vision will have to be amended if the Fund is to work at all. 
Another point mentioned by the FBI was the unequal treatment 
of debtors and creditors ; the former are put under considerable 
pressure to redeem their debts—that is, to balance their 
accounts—while no such pressure is put upon the creditor to 
buy in proportion to his sales. This whole question of “ scarce 
currencies ” is, indeed, one of the more obscure parts of the 
plan, and it is very difficult to see how it would work in practice. 
As Professor J. H. Williams of Harvard University has pointed 
out, the Fund’s initial supply of dollars is to be $2,750 million, 
while the potential demand for dollars—the other members’ 
quotas—is as much as $6,050 million. Furthermore, whether the 
accounts of the United States are balanced or not, there will be 
a natural tendency for dollars to seep out of the Fund. When 
other countries have payments to make to the United States for 
their purchases of American goods, they will tend to come to the 
Fund for the dollars they need. But American imports are nor- 
mally invoiced in dollars, and the foreign seller accepts payment 
in dollars, Since it is one of the objects of the scheme to avoid 
exchange restrictions on current account, these private receipts 
of dollars would remain in private hands and not accrue to the 
Fund. Thus the Fund, to a significant extent, may have to finance 
America’s sales without deriving benefit from its purchases. 
These technical difficulties will have tu be carefully watched ; 
but. there is no reason why they should affect the British attitude 
towards the Fund more than that of any other nation. 

What does concern this country very closely is the length of 
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the transitional period, during which the precautions of war. 
time finance—in particular, exchange restrictions and payment; 
agreements—may continuc, It should go without saying tha 
Great Britain will be at least as anxious as any other country to 
abolish these wartime expedients when the need for them ha; 
passed. But the need will not automatically disappear with the 
passing of time, as the Final Act appears to assume, since it gives 
the Fund power after five years to require the removal of restric. 
tions. The need for special measures will disappear when the 
conditions of stability have returned, when the indebtedness 


arising from the war has been settled, when countries have | 


brought their external accounts into substantial equilibrium and 
when the world has lost its fear of imminent slump. Whether 


all these conditions will have been attained in five years is any. — 


bady's spaces ; all that is known for certain is that they were not 
attained in five years, or in ten years, after the last war. Asa 
matter of formality, it might be advisabie for the British Govern- 
ment, in ratifying the agreement, to mak:> a specific reservation on 
this point. It. would, however, be a formality only, since it is 
almost inconceivable that the Fund would, in such a case, use 
its powers of compulsion against its second largest member. 
ae 


There are thus several technical matters on which Britain 
might well seek amendment, before or after joining the Fund. 


More generally, British opinion would greatly have preferred the | 


original Keynes plan, with its much greater elasticities and its 
more imaginative conception of the réle that international finance 
can play. But, on the whole, these detailed questions of technical 
working are not decisive for acceptance or rejection. If these were 
the only doubts that were felt, assent could be given with much 
fewer qualms than will in fact be felt. The big issues are those 
below the water line. Will the conditions be such in the next 
decade that any scheme—this or any other—can be expected to 


work? And what are those conditions? In substance, they are - ; 


two. The first is that the countries of the world; and in the 
chief place the economic giants, Britain and America, shall so 
arrange their external economic relationships—their exports, their 
imports, their lendings and borrowings—that the outstanding 
balances are small and manageable—in other words, that there 
should not be a glut of sterling and a shortage of dollars. The 
second is that the great industrial nations should preserve them- 
selves from large-scale economic depressions. 

It does not require very much imagination—especially after 
the events of the inter-war period—to see why these are absolute 
conditions for the successful working of the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals or of any similar scheme. A country entering into member- 
ship of the International Fund accepts (after the transitional 
period) certain restrictions on its liberty of action. It undertakes 
not to vary the parity of its currency by more than ro per 
cent a ith the consent of the Fund. It undertakes to 
mene convertibility of its currency—that is, not to impose 

e restrictions except on capital movements. And it 
undertakes to treat all foreign currencies alike, not to make it 
easier for its citizens to buy from one country than from another. 
Now if there are to be large disequilibria in the international 
accounts these promises cannot be made. Sterling cannot 
be made convertible until there is an assured supply of foreign 
exchange to convert it into. And if “ nondiscrimination ” is ad- 
hered to in the face of a shortage of dollars, it would lead to the 
fantastic position that Great Britain would be prevented from 
trading with New Zealand for no other reason than that it found 
difficulty in ——s with the United States—a position so fan- 
tastic that the Final Act makes some proposals, of doubtful work- 
ability, to meet it, And similarly, after the Great Depression of 
1929-33, it is hardly necessary to argue that a world-wide slump 
would destroy any international system. 

This, then, is the real issue. Are the international accounts in 
fact likely to be balanced? Will the Full Employment policies 
succeed? An attempt will be made in the succeeding articles 
to examine the probabilities. The next article will take up Great 
Britain’s international position ; later articles will analyse the 
problem of the dollar and the prospects of employment in 
America. Only when a view has been taken on these great 
matters can a final verdict be on Bretton Woods. 


Until then, the assent to it, which political considerations com- 
pel, cannot be other than provisional. 
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Back to the Eastern Question 


T is almost a tradition in Russian diplomatic history that any 
| crisis between Russia and Poland is either followed or pre- 
ceded by some Russo-Turkish trouble. This time, too, Russian 
diplomacy has lived up to the tradition. In March of this year, 
immediately after the Yalta Conference, at which the formula 
for a Polish Government was decided, the Russian Government 
denounced the Russo-Turkish Treaty of Friendship and Neu- 
trality. No sooner had the Provisional Polish Government been 
formed, than the Soviets sent proposals for a new agreement 
to the Turkish Government, To have renewed the old treaty 
in its earlier form would have had little political significance. 
It was signed in 1925 at a time when the Russian and Turkish 
Governments were united in a common opposition to the Treaty 
of Lausanne under which the Straits were de-militarised and 
subjected to international control by the Western Powers. Today 
that opposition no longer exists. Nor do the Russians intend 
to return to the old Treaty. Their proposals cover two points. 
The first, concerned with frontier revision in Eastern Turkey 
and the Balkans, might conceivably be settled in a bilateral 
agreement ; the second, proposing a new settlement for the 
Straits, would alter the provisions of the Montreux Convention 
of 1936. The Convention was signed by nine states ; and its 
revision could hardly be accomplished by a treaty between 
Russia and Turkey alone. 

According to reports from Ankara the Russian demands have 
been made in the form of “ propdsals for consideration” and 
not in the form of an ultimatum. Russia has asked for Turkey’s 
agreement to the establishment of Soviet bases in the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles; the other demand is that the frontier 
districts of Kars and Ardahan in the north-eastern tip of Turkish 
Armenia,which were ceded to Turkey in 1921,should now return 
to Russia. The two districts have a population of about 600,000. 
They were once inhabited by Armenians ; and they used to be 
the scene of their most cruel persecution by the Turks. After 
the cession of these vilayets to Turkey, the Armenians were 
either massacred or transferred to Western Turkey. What is 
the motive behind the present Russian claim for a frontier revi- 
sion? It cannot be the desire to unite all Armenians within the 
Armenian Soviet Republic. The strategic significance of the 
fortress of Kars is less than second rate. The mountains of 
Georgia and Armenia, with the Caucasus in the background, 
are a formidable defensive chain to whose strength the small 
and rather obsolete fortress of Kars can add very little. From 
Batum Russia can at any time dominate these regions on land 
as well as from the sea. 

Historical memories rather than present needs seem to have 
prompted the Russian desire to revise the Armenian frontier. 
Throughout the nineteenth century and in the first world war 
Kars was a much coveted prize. The Czars claimed a “ mission ” 
to defend the Christian Armenians against the Ottoman 
Empire. These memories have now revived. At a recent 
Congress of Armenians from outside Russia, which took place 
in Erivan, and was attended by American, Middle Eastern and 
Balkan Armenians, there was much talk about the réle of the 
Soviet Union as the protector of the Armenians and of their 
Church. The of Kars and Ardahan, though they have in 
the meantime been “ Turkified,”’ would undoubtedly be re- 
garded by Armenians, especially in the Middle East, as an act 
of justice and a redressing of a wrong. Moscow may therefore 
have asked for the two frontier vilayets not so much for their 
own sake as for the sake of the effect of this anti-Turkish gesture 
on the Armenians in Syria, the Lebanon and Persia. For a 
while it was rumoured that the Russian proposal provided for 
the “compensation” of Turkey by the acquisition of 
from Syria. The rumour has now been emphatically denied by 
the Russians and the occasion has been used for a warm declara- 
tion of friendship for Syria and the Lebanon, whose interests, it 
1s stated, will never be sacrificed by Russia. 

Another Russian demand, which has been put forward in a 
rather vague form, is that Turkey should agree to an adjust- 


ment of frontiers in the Balkans. The Turks are not quite sure 
what sort of an adjustment the Russians have in mind, whether 
they propose that the Turks themselves should cede some of 
their own territory in eastern Thrace to the Bulgars or whether 
they should merely agree to a settlement under which the 
Bulgars obtained access to the Aegean Sea either through 
Western Thrace or through Macedonia, at the expense of Greece. 
Whatever the case, the hint of frontier revision on Turkey’s 
European doorstep has caused alarm in Ankara. The tension 
has been further increased by the renewal of sharp attacks in 
the Russian press on Ankara’s domestic policy. The Russians 
have neither forgotten nor forgiven the activities of the Pan- 
Turanians who, sponsored by the Nazis and tolerated by the 
Turkish Government, dreamt of the creation of a Pan-Turkish 
Empire stretching far into Soviet Asia. The fact that, though the 
Pan-Turanian movement was spectacularly suppressed by the 
Ankara Government, it was done only very late in the day, when 
the Germans were already leaving the Crimea and losing their last 
foothold on the Black Sea, has not helped to create a better 
feeling towards Turkey in Moscow. Nor has the situation been 
improved by the sermons on democracy and freedom which a 
section of the Turkish press is wont to address to Russia, in 
spite of the fact that the political system in Ankara is also based 
on a single party. Broadsides in the press of the two countries 
need not, however, be taken very tragically. Russia’s interest 
in Turkey’s home affairs has always been opportunist—in the 
heyday of the friendship between Kemalist Turkey and Bolshevik 
Russia the most savage persecution of the Left in Turkey never 
caused any disturbance to Russo-Turkish relations. Discourteous 
discussions in the press of the two countries on the demerits 
of their respective political regimes are, so it seems, an inevitable 
accompaniment to diplomatic bargaining. 


* 


The status of the Straits is internationally the most important 
point in the controversy. The clouds seem to be gathering 
again over a traditional storm-centre in international politics. 
But even here the question can be asked whether the Russians 
are not more influenced by historical memories than by con- 
temporary needs and interests. The Montreux Convention 
has, after all, stood Russia in good stead. The Straits were not 
used either by Germany or by Italy as a gateway to the Black 
Sea in this war. The only Russian complaint in recent years was 
that German merchant ships occasionally smuggled weapons and 
ammunition into the Black Sea ; but this had hardly more than 
a small nuisance value, Russia’s interest in the Straits is to 
prevent other states from coming in to the Black Sea—the defen- 
sive interest—and to be able itself to sally out—the offensive 
interest. The Montreux Convention meets the defensive need, 
since it bars the entry of any foreign ships into the Black Sea in 
time of war if Turkey remains neutral. The value of Russian bases 
in the Straits for offensive purposes is very doubtful indeed. It 
does not seem likely that the Russian Black Sea Fleet would within 
a foreseeable time be strong enough to venture offensive action 
in the Mediterranean ; Russian bases in the Straits cannot alter 
the relationship of naval forces in this part of the world, More- 
over, in the age of air power, the whole Aegean Sea down to the 
island of Crete has strategically shrunk to the dimensions of a 
strait, A Russian fleet which had secured free and unhampered 
egress from the Dardenelles would still have to sail through 
narrow and very easily patrolled waters over a distance of some 
300 miles before it could reach the open spaces of the Mediter- 
ranean, themselves not too wide. The additional guarantee of 
security which the control of the Straits would give to Russia 
seems to be disproportionately small compared with the dis- 
advantages of creating a diplomatic crisis and of stirring up ill- 
feeling in Turkey. 


As often happens, Russian policy seems to be guided more by 
strategic fears than by sober hope for positive gains. What Russia 
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fears is that a bloc between Turkey and Greece may become an 
effective counter-balance to the Russian-led bloc of Slav countries 
in the Balkans. In turn, the — of a Slav bloc inspires 
equal fear in Athens and in . Greek political leaders view 
with apprehension the combined Jugoslav and Bulgar pressure 
through Macedonia to the Aegean Sea, a pressure which, if 
successful, would confine the Greeks in the Greek Peninsula 
proper. The Turks are anxious to retain a footing in the Balkans 
and not to be confined to Asia Minor ; and they, too, fear that 
Slav pressure may squeeze them out of the Balkans. This is the 
background against which a Turkish-Greek bloc is already 
assuming reality. It is needless to add that if the European settle- 
ment were based on a rigid division inio exclusive spheres of 
influence, the Turkish-Greek bloc would inevitably fall into the 
British zone. The apparent aim of Russian policy is therefore to 
prevent Turkey from joining hands with Greece. Russian bases 
in the Straits would in effect mean that the traffic between the 
two countries would come under Russian control, while the 
annexation of Eastern Thrace, whether by Bulgaria or by an 
enlarged Southern Slav Federation, would cut off Turkey from 
Greece completely. 

At this point, the issue between Russia and its neighbour 
widens into an issue concerning the peace settlement in Europe 
as a whole. If that settlement is to be based on rival and rigidly 
exclusive spheres of influence, then it seems that nothing can 
prevent the revival of the old Eastern question in all its bitter- 
ness. If Russia has a legitimate and historic interest in keeping 


The 


E Education Act of 1944, which has now been in force for 

the best part of four months, decreed compulsory free 
secondary education for all. Children are to stay at school until 
the age of 15 and, when arrangements have been made, of 16. 
From the age of about 11 they are to be taken out of the primary 
schools and placed in secondary schools, which are to be wholly 
free, And to emphasise the distinction between the two grades, 
primary teaching in secondary schools is to be abolished. 
Thus for the first time there now exists—on paper—a complete 
system of secondary education. 

Unfortunately, for the moment, it exists on paper only. A 
major reconstruction is clearly impossible within the present 
buildings—a distressing number of them are still on the black 
list—and the teaching staff is wholly inadequate. Until there 
are new buildings and new teachers, the new reform is a list of 
new names and no more. Just as in army manceuvres in time 
of peace a few pieces of tape stretched on the ground have to 
do duty for a whole battalion, or a wooden erection for a tank, 
so for some time to come many of these “ secondary schools ” 
will be little more than the top classes of the elementary schools 
renamed. If this ill wind blows any good at all, it is that a little 
more time will be given to Local Education Authorities to think 
out what they mean by secondary schools and what they propose 
to teach in them. 

Hitherto, in this country, a “ secondary” school has meant 
not merely a school giving education of a grade higher than 
primary, but one giving a icular sort of post-primary 
education. This sort of school is now to be known as a grammar 
school, and the name is an apt one, not only for its long his- 
torical tradition, but also because the education given in these 
schools, even on their “modern sides,” is predominantly 
literary. There is often, indeed, a smattering of science, but it 
is “ pure” science and it is taught by the textbook as much as 
by the test tube. The terminus of the educational course is the 
school certificate or matriculation, an examination whose char- 
acter is set by its origin as a University entrance test. It would 
be a safe assumption that the overwhelming majority of second- 
ary schools in existence before last year’s Act came into force 
were grammar schools. This has had the consequence that any 
boy or girl wishing to have the benefits of a secondary education 
has, with rare exceptions, had to take the grammar school curri- 
culum. To this educational compulsion has been added the 
enormous reinforcement of social pressure. A grammar school 


legitimate and historic British interest to do likewise in th 
Eastern Mediterranean. If Russia attempts to press its poin, 
by seeking client states in the Balkans, the British can hardly 
fail to make a similar attempt in Greece and Turkey. Thus th 
stage is set for suspicion, rivalry and discord. 

But rival spheres are neither the only nor the desirable metho 
of settling the fate of Europe. The fring of the status of th 
Straits by an international agreement under which all legitimat 


peacetime purposes are safeguarded and warlike uses barred | 
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any potentially hostile fleet out of the Black Sea, it is an equaly 


has already been achieved once—at Montreux. It is for a renewa| | 


of this approach and this instrument that the British ought noy 


to press. It should be brought up to date to cover the condition; 
created by air power and the number of signatories should be © 
reduced to the Powers directly concerned—Russia, Grea © 
Britain, and Turkey, with France and the United States, if they | 


can be persuaded to join in. But in essence the settlement should 


prolong the Montreux conception of a neutral zone between | 


the Black Sea and the Eastern Mediterranean. 


This is a solution for which the British can legitimately 
claim American support, and it is the only settlement which can ~ 
command the unforced adhesion of Turkey. Russian acceptance | 


almost certainly turns on the degree to which the Soviet 
Government can be persuaded to believe in the peaceful and 
coorerative intentions of the other Great Powers. It should be 
the first task of President Truman and Mr Churchill at Potsdam 
to dispel the fears which seem to hagride their great partner. 


Omnibus School 


education has come, for millions, to mean what those boys |’ 
and girls get who are a cut above the ordinary, either in intelli- © 


gence or in family status. 
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At the moment, virtually all the secondary-schools-in-being, | 


as distinct from the secondary-schools-on-paper, are grammar 
schools, and now that secondary education is to be both full and 
compulsory, there will be very heavy pressure both from the 
children and their parents to get into them. The total secondary 
school population is to be suddenly and largely increased. 


But it would obviously be unsound merely to expand the gram- ~ 
mar school, or to multiply the number of grammar schools. | 


So long as secondary education was a privilege of a small elite 
the fiction could be kept up that a grammar school education 
was the best possible—though the fiction has been wearing very 
thin in recent years. But it is clearly untenable when secondary 
education is to be for all—not merely for the managers and the 
clerks and the professions, but for the foremen and the artisans 
and the rank and file of manual labour. In fact, the policy of 
the Ministry of Education, set out in White Papers but not 
made mandatory in any Act, is not, in general, to increase the 
number of grammar school places, but to provide the new 
secondary education in other forms. The Ministry recommends 
that there shall be three types of secondary schools—the gram- 
mar school, the technical high school, designed for children of 
good intelligence but not of literary bent, and the “ modern” 
school, whose character is more shadowy. Most Local Education 
Authorities will no doubt accept this threefold division, though 
some of them apparently propose to work with two categories 
only—grammar and technical—and it is difficult not to feel that 
this is a more sensible procedure. 

To the critics, this elaborate structure is merely a face-saving 
device, an attempt to pretend that a sow’s ear has been changed 
by calling it a silk purse. The 
continue to be a favoured minority, the technical schools will 
merely be daytime junior departments of the existing Technical 
Institutes (shortage of buildings will obstruct the Ministry’s 
recommendation to the contrary) and the modern schools will 
be nothing but the existing central or senior schools, elementary 
in their origin and low in their social and educational status. 
Now this, clearly, is a danger. For some years, in any case, 
shortage of buildings will condemn the new “se t 
children to stay where they are, and shortage of teachers will 
prevent any change in the type of teaching. If, when the short- 
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grammar schools, they say, will © 
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ages disappear, the different types of school continue to pursue 
their separate courses, with nothing but the label of secondary 
in common, then indeed very little will have been changed. 
The bright boys and girls will continue to force their way into 
the grammar schools. All the talent of the country will have a 
grammar school education, irrespective of its suitability for the 
individual, and the stigma of social inferiority will remain on 
the great majority who—by compulsion, not by choice—have 
the other sorts of education. inflicted upon them. 

The only remedy for this, and the only chance of proving 
that the new Act is a real change, is to insist on the greatest 
possible degree of “ mixing up together ” of the different types 
of schools. Official insistence on equality of status will have 
no effect so long as the children and their parents think there is 
a difference of status, and by their thinking make it so. There 
are various possible methods of contriving this mixing up, 
but the most direct way is that chosen by the London County 
Council in a decision reached a year ago and now beginning 
to be put into action, The LCC’s policy is to combine the three 
varieties of secondary education in one school, a Comprehensive 
High School, Each of these schools would have its Grammar 
side, its Technical side and its Modern side ; but to the outside 
world they would be one school, bearing onc name, wearing one 
cap and blazer (if such things are to be worn at all) and meeting 
as one body for such activities as games. 

What makes this such a revolutionary proposal is that it 
involves a radical change in the size of the typical school. 
Hitherto, the most appropriate size for a secondary school has 
been between 400 and 500 ; take what is known as a “ three- 
form entry ” of 90 pupils a year, multiply by five years and add 
a sixth form, and the total comes to nearly 500, But by a similar 
calculation, the appropriate size for a Comprehensive High 
School can be shown to be 2,000 or even more, and the minimum 
workable size would be at least 1,200. There are obvious diffi- 
culties and disadvantages in schools of this size. Adequate sites 
are hard to find; the headmaster or headmistress becomes a mere 
administrator; the “catchment area” for the children is 
necessarily so large, even in a built-up area, that a lot of travelling 
is involved. This last reason creates a strong pressue for the 
Comprehensive High Schools to be mixed schools for boys and 
girls, since then the catchment area is halved—but that creates 
new problems and raises old prejudices. In an old area like 
London there is the further difficulty that a large proportion of 
the existing grammar schools (about half in London) are volun- 


NOTES OF 


To judge by the daily press, this country is entering a period 
of great social unrest. On the one hand, there is news of strikes 
and go-slow movements; on the other, there are campaigns 
against petty, and allegedly unnecessary, restrictions and for the 
speeding-up of demobilisation. And on top of all this fractiousness 
comes the Archbishop of Canterbury’s solemn warning of the 
breakdown of family life and of the ominous increase in broken 
marriages. Many of these symptoms are caused by nothing more 
than bad temper. The first fine careless rapture of victory has 
gone, and with it has largely disappeared the national unity which 
was engendered by the threat to national existence—it would 
be foolish to pretend that a war in the remote Pacific can have 
the same stimulating effect. All the petty inconveniences that 
have now become so exasperating existed during the German 
war. But the irritation they then caused was generally repressed 
because instinctively men felt that it was unseemly to voice minor 
grievances at a time of major tragedy. There was a war on. Now, 
however, the very natural reaction is to make the most of indi- 
vidual discontents. The Government has failed signally to replace 
the common purpose of victory by a common purpose at home— 
in fact, national unity was undone still further by its futile 
election campaign—and the ordinary citizen who obeyed the call 
to “Go To It” for five years now feels that his only reward 
is “You Can’t Have It.” It is, after all, very normal to dislike 
being kept at school in the holidays, however necessary the 
holiday tasks. 

But more serious than the general irritation, exemplified in the 
anti-queue campaigns, is the increase in lawlessness and anti- 
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tary schools, often on a religious foundation, which can neither, 
through lack of resources, form the nucleus of a unilateral 
school nor be absorbed within one—though the difficulties can 
often be overcome by a scheme of federation, 

Against these difficulties, however, there are great advantages 
to be reaped. Parity of status and esteem is almost automatically 
attained, and children can be assigned to the various types of 
education on purely educational grounds, frec from the domin- 
ance of extraneous social factors. Technical education, which is so 
badly needed in this country, can be rapidly upgraded and attract 
its fair share of native talent and ambition. Moreover, any mis- 
takes that are made in placing at the early age of 11 can be easily 
remedied later. Over and above these educational advantages 
there is the supreme social benefit that all children (except, of 
course, those that escape to private schools) pass through the 
same door to life. This could be distorted into a levelling-down 
process, but all those who know the social effects of the Ameri- 
can High School, which has always been large, mixed and “ com- 
prehensive,” wil] unite in admiring the social solidarity and good 
feeling that it breeds and the absence of class-conscious inhibi- 
tions, either of superiority or inferiority, among its products— 
whatever they may think of its purely intellectual standards, 
which are due to other causes, 

The London experiment has not been greeted with unanimous 
welcome in educational circles, where there is a tendency to 
concentrate, perhaps unduly, on the practical and administrative 
difficulties, It is true that the Comprehensive High School is 
more suitable for a compact city than for a scattered country 
area ; but the results of the experiment in London—particularly 
perhaps the intangible social effects—will be of the greatest value 
for the educational system of the whole country. London’s deve- 
lopment plan is well advanced and proposals for creating about 
100 of the new schools are being drawn up. Where the new 
school can be built round the nucleus of an existing school it is 
likely to be either for boys alone or for girls alone ; where it is 
wholly new, it will be co-educational. The practical difficulties 
of staff and premises will postpone a real start for some years, 
and in the interim the Comprehensive High School will exist 
only in the shadowy form of a grouping of existing, and often 
scattered, schools, some of which will themselves be wearing 
educational clothes that are far too big for them, Adequate play- 
ing-fields are a further difficulty, which will impose further com- 
promises. But at least the scheme is a bold attempt to face a 
real problem and to find a real answer to it. 
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social behaviour. The most obvious examples of this are the 
strikes and go-slow movements which are undertaken without 
the approval of the union leaders, and the re-housing activities 
of the Vigilantes, whose motives may be all right but whose 
methods are certainly wrong. Less spectacular but equally in- 
disciplined is the deliberate failure of a test by a member of the 
armed Forces lest he should be ranked as skilled and therefore 
“ indispensable.” And there can hardly be a citizen who does 
not think “it doesn’t matter now” if he offends against the 
rationing regulations. 
* 


Neither irritation nor indiscipline can be effectively dealt with 
against a background of domestic unhappiness. The funda- 
mental cause of the present increase in broken marrieges is long 
separation, but reunion is made no easier by the inability to set 
up a home. The choice seems to lie between releasing more 
builders from the Services out of their turn, which would prolong 
the separation of many couples, or of speeding up the general 
demobilisation, which would increase the number of people for 
whom no homes can be provided. Both could certainly take place 
if only the Service authorities would undertake a ruthless pruning 
of their manpower. But, if not, a real attempt should be made 
to quicken the rate of general demobilisation. A tired, irritated 
civilian population is bad enough, but a far greater danger 
would be unoccupisd, discontented Servicemen. It is easy to 
exaggerate the present mood of the people, which has certainly 
been worked up in the daily press ; nevertheless, it has serious 
potentialities. This is not the British people’s finest hour, but it 
may well be one of their most difficult. 
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The Manpower Situation 


Increasing pressure is being brought to bear on the Govern- 
ment to speed up the rate of demobilisation so that the 
depleted labour force of essential civilian industries can be 
restored. Without knowledge of the full facts (and for some 
inexplicable reason the Ministry of Labour is not allowed io 
publish current manpower statistics) it is impossible to say 
whether undue caution is being exercised by the military authori- 
ties or whether an acceleration of the rate of releases would be 
detrimental to the war effort. But to the layman it seems that 
there are many men and even more women in the Services 
stationed at home with next to nothing to do, while there are 
industries producing both for home and export markets which 
are desperate for labour. Without upsetting the procedure of 
demobilisation, which has been worked out carefully on a basis 
of maximum fairness, it should be possible to speed up the time- 
table. Indeed, the Ministry of Labour has said that the Govern- 
ment wants the releases to be as rapid as possible and is keeping 
the scheme under constant review. But for the moment, there is 
no prospect of immediate change. It might be desirable that an 
independent investigation into the present use of manpower in 
the Services (on the lines of the Beveridge Report on the use of 
skilled men in the Services) should be undertaken as rapidly as 
possible. 

Very little relief can be expected from the Class B releases, 
which began on Monday, but which are to be confined almost 
entirely to the building and ancillary industries. Class B releases 
are in strict proportion to Class A releases, and the ratio of one 
to ten will be maintained for all three Services. Only if the rate 
of releases under Class A is accelerated will it be possible to 
secure an increase in the Class B releases. Of an estimated 
75,000 workers to be released in Class B, 60,000 are to be building 
operatives, 10,000 workers in the building materials industries, 
leaving a balance of 5,000 to meet the necds of the mining 
industry, teaching profession and all other industries. 


* 


In the case of workers hitherto engaged on munitions pro- 
duction, whose services will not be required for the Far Eastern 
war, the delay in effecting the transfer to peace production is 
due more than anything else to the change in circumstances 
which accompany such a move. Wages end working conditions in 
the civilian industries as a rule compare unfavourably with those 
in the more up-to-date munitions and aircraft factories. A glance 
at the latest Ministry of Labour survey of earnings (June, 1944) 
will show the extent of the gap. Men’s earnings in the aircraft 
industry averaged 159s. 11d. and women’s 82s. §d. in the last 
pay week of June, 1944, and in the engineering group as a whole, 
139s. 1d. and 71s. for men and women respectively (though. it 
should be recognised that much of the high earnings were the 
result of overtime and war bonusés). In the textile group, men’s 
earnings were 101s. 10d. and women’s §5s. 7d., and in the food, 
drink and tobacco group, 106s. 6d. and §3s. 11d. for men and 
women. 

The workers’ natural inclination would be to try to stay in the 
engineering industry, and without the use of powers of direction, 
the financial inducements offered by the less well paid industries 
will noi be sufficient to attract them. Something will need to be 
done to narrow the gap in wages and to improve working con- 
ditions by providing adequate welfare arrangements and by the 
introduction of personnel management in undertakings where 
they have not yet been applied. Such a policy, however, may take 
time, and the need for labour is urgent. The only thing that 
could be done quickly to make the civilian industries more attrac- 
tive would be to raise the wages they pay. 


* * * 


Failure at Simla 


There can be no doubt of the genuine regret felt both in 
Great Britain and in India at the failure of the Simla Conference 
to reach any sort of agreement. The occasion of the breakdown 
was Mr Jinnah’s insistence that all five of the Moslem seats on 
the Executive Council should be filled by nominees of the Moslem 
League. The Viceroy was apparently prepared to concede four, 
and the fifth was to go to a Punjab Moslem, which meant that 
the Congress claim to nominate a Moslem was rejected. But Mr 
Jinnah was adamant. The rest of the Viceroy’s intentions were 
not disclosed, and it is not known whether he intended to give 
all five of the caste Hindu seats to Congress and whether the 
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report is correct that there were to be three additional seats fo, | 


the Scheduled Castes, for the Sikhs and for the Indian Christian; 

It is perhaps a little early to conclude that Lord Waveijj, 
initiative has completely broken down. But if it has, the resyjy 
are likely to be unfortunate. In Britain this second failure ip. 
evitably puts India down to a low place in the agenda of publi 
business ; it joins the category of hopeless questions. In Indi; 
it can only deepen the sense of embittered frustration and intensify 
communal bitterness. Even as clear a demonstration as this tha 
the obstacles to Indian self-government lie in India and not jn 
London is unlikely to absolve the British Government from being 


the great scapegoat—in spite of the universal respect that Lord | 
Wavell has won. It is already being attacked both in India and | 
at home for not proceeding with Congress but without the 7 
Moslems—in spite of the fact that one of the conditions on which © 
the Conference was held, and which were accepted by Congress, | 
was that agreement must be secured. Surely to form a wholly, or | 


almost wholly, Hindu Government would confirm all the wors 


fears of the Moslems and make ultimate agreement—without | 
which self-government cannot work—all the more difficult to 


secure. 
It is difficult to see what can now be done. Mr Bevin, some 
weeks ago, was arguing that the right thing to do was to defer 


the task of constitution-drafting and give the Indians for some © 
years the practical experience of working under an unwritien | 
constitution. But this is what Lord Wavell was trying to do, and | 
it has failed. Sir Stafford Cripps has taken the opposite line of © 
suggesting that more clarity about ultimate intentions is the only | 
solvent of suspicions, and has proposed that general elections — 


should be held throughout India to ascertain the real strength of 
the parties. The Moslems, too, are pressing for elections, confident 
that they would confirm the Moslem League’s claim to be the 
exclusive representative of the Moslems of India. This may be 
true, and it would be as well to get the basic facts straight. But 
would it help to a solution? Will Congress yield to any statistical 
demonstration? 


* * x 


Commonwealth Air Talks 


The British Government’s policy for international air trans- 
port has been further advanced over the past fortnight. Building 
on the successfui discussions between the United Kingdom and 
South Africa, and on preliminary negotiations at Montreal, the 
Commonwealth Air Transport Council has held its first meeting 
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in London. At this conference—purely advisory though its func- — 
tions may be—the outlines of co-operation between the Dominions 


in the running of air line services have been sketched out. The 


decisions agreed to, though they have still to be accepted by each | 


Government, cannot take effect until the end of the war. 


Briefly stated, the Commonweglth delegates have not been able 4 
to agree, as at first was hoped, to. a complete pooling of air line © 


services on Empire routes. Instead, the next best alternative of 


“ parallel partnership ” will be the basis of operation. This means — ; 


that on, say, the London-Cape Town route the chosen operators 
of each Government will share between them the running of the 
service. The initial 50-50 division of frequencies will be subject 
to review and adjustment according to experience. The same 
types of aircraft, if possible, will be used ; bases, ground facilities 
and technical services will be provided jointly, and in many ways 
the partnership will have all the appearance of a pooled service. 
But each operator will bear its own costs, and the revenue of the 
transport services will be shared out between them in proportion 
to the frequencies operated. 

It had at first been supposed that the principle of the scheme 
would be universally applied on all Commonwealth routes. But 
in Canada a weak link in the chain has appeared. This primarily 
affects the North Atlantic route. The official explanation offered is 
that traffic on this route will be sufficient to allow “full and 
friendly competition,” and therefore parallel partnership is un- 
suitable. 

* 


The scheme, it is true, is best fitted to the operation of 
“ pioneer ” routes where revenues in the first years at least will not 
be high, and there are obvious economic advantages in pooling 
air line services to avoid wasteful competition. These advantages 
do not apply to the transatlantic route. But even if this reason 
were the complete explanation, the objects of British air policy 
should not be limited to the problems of linking a far-flung 
Empire at the lowest possible cost. Since the failure of the Chicago 
Conference to find a formula of universal application, it has been 
incumbent on the “four freedom” nations who were in favour 
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of regulated and co-operative operation of international air lines 
to prove, if they can, both the sincerity and the validity of their 
argument. This they can do by starting to build up a system of 
agreements on these lines as a pattern of progress the world. 
Of these countries, the British Commonwealth, and particularly 
the United: Kingdom, was the leading light. Now the hesitant 
attitude of one member of the Commonwealth (which may affect 
the Pacific as well as the Atlantic route) has called in question the 
principle of regulation. If it is to be given a proper chance 
in the rest of the world there is urgent need for the 
initial failure over the transatlantic route to be balanced by 
success elsewhere—by four-freedom agreements with western 
European countries, for example. Much more is needed than a 
linking-up of scattered Dominions to persuade the United States 
and others that a workable and effective alternative exists to fierce 
and wasteful competition in international air transport. 


* & * 


Direct Assault on Japan 


The onslaught on Japan is gathering force. To the ceaseless 
air bombardment has now been added the direct shelling of 
Honshu and Hokkaido by capital ships of the American and British 
navies. The curious feature about the present attacks—both from 
the air and the sea—is that they have met with little or no resist- 
ance from the Japanese. Few Japanese fighters went up to meet 
the Super-Fortresses and no shore batteries opened up against the 
Allied ships. 

This inactivity, coupled with the reports of the terrifying 
damage inflicted on Japan’s cities, has led to rumours 
of peace offers and surrender. President Truman’s reported 
decision. to return as speedily as possible to the United States has 
also been attributed to the possibility of sudden developments in 
the Pacific war. When dealing with a people as incalculable to the 
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Western mind as the Japanese, observers are naturally tempted to 
forecast the most various and contradictory possibilities. A sudden 
Japanese collapse, an attempt at negotiation, the intervention of 
the —ali are possible. 

On the other hand three points should be kept in mind. So far, 
the record of the Japanese army has been, with the exception of 
the closing battle on Okinawa, one of resistance to the end. 
Secondly, since the Japanese seem now to expect the invasion of 
the mainland, it is likely that they are repeating the tactics which 
effectively prolonged the fighting on Ckinawa. Then, it will be 
recalled, the American forces landed without opposition from the 
air or the shore batteries. The counter attack from the Japanese 
air force came only after the Americans had established a base 
and were beginning to deploy their transport and armament. 


sf 
Finally, the season of typhoons has come. An early storm has’ 


already imierfered with naval operations. This is not perhaps ideal? 


invasion weather. 
* * * 


Mr Soong’s Difficulties 


The Potsdam Conference has interrupted the prolonged ex-] 
change of views between Marshal Stalin and Mr T. V. Soon 
which has been continuing for over a fortnight in Moscow. The 
talks are to be resumed: meanwhile Mr Soong has returned to 
Chungking, probably to revise his mandate. 

Deep obscurity inevitably veils the results of these exchanges ;! 
but the usual communiqué so far betrays reality in that it departs’ 
radically from the usual brisk,and empty formulas of diplomatic 
convention. The talks, it claims, have led to an “ improve- 
ment” of relations, which must indeed have been in a poor con-' 
dition, if an official communiqué admits the need of improvement.’ 
There is also.no question of the “ complete agreement” in which! 
such conferences are usually (and misleadingly) said to end! 
The talks have led only to a revelation of the “ presence of exten- 
sive mutual understanding.” There must, therefore, have been a 
considerable area in which understanding, so far, has been im- 
possible to obtain. 

It is difficult to see how it could be otherwise. The chief point’ 
at issue is the unsolved frontier question. In the disputed province 
of Sinkiang, the Soviet Government no doubt remembers the 
advantage taken by Chungking of the temporary Russian em- 
barrassment at the time of Stalingrad. The Russian advisers to 
the Sinkiang Government were then compelled to withdraw and 
Chinese advisers took their place. Since then there has been at 
least one frontier clash. The presence in Moscow during the 
Stalin-Soong talks of the Prime Minister of Outer Mongolia 
cannot have been entirely fortuitous. The frontiers between Outer 
Mongolia and Sinkiang and the future status of Inner Mongolia 
may well have been discussed. 

Again, the future of Manchuria is still uncertain. The Russians 
are likely to demand at least the return of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and a special arrangement at Dairen. Will they! 
ask for more? Even so much would be accepted only with diffi- 
culty in army circles in China. Yet to refuse opens wide the 
problem of Soviet support for the Chinese Communists at Yenan.! 
Mr Soong has a troubled row to hoe. 
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King by Referendum ? 


In his letter to the Regent of Belgium—which has been com- 
municated to the Belgian Government—King Leopold under- 
takes not to return to Belgium until elections have been held, 
but the essence of the letter is his decision not to abdicate without 
referring his position to a popular vote. He may mean by this 
the new elections, or he may have suggested a referendum. In 
any case, he attacks the representative character of the Van Acker 
Government and its right to demand his abdication. 

Although this Parliamentary tion is directed against me, 
information that I have received has convinced me that an im- 
portant majority in the country insists on asking for my return. 

How a King in exile in Salzburg should be better informed than 
his Ministers in Brussels is not revealed. The cnly support the 
King can give for his case is the fact that elections have not been 
held since 1939, with the insinuation that the Government is out 
of touch with the Belgian people. In this belief, he is almost 
certainly wrong. Left wing opinion has grown, not diminished, in 
Belgium and the elections, which are forecast for the autumn, will 
almost certainly weaken the Catholic Party, which is now the 
King’s only supporter. But the rightness or wrongness of King 
Leopold’s forecast is mot at present the point at issue. The 
Government of Mr Van Acker holds that it is contrary to the 
Constitution for the monarch to appeal to the people over the 
heads of the Government. The two Houses represent the people 
and the King can work only through them. To demand a 
referendum against their advice is thus unconstitutional, and would 
suggest that the King enjoys direct powers which he can exercise 
apart from his Ministers. 

The Government has therefore taken cognisance of the King’s 
undertaking not to return until the popular will has been con- 
sulted, and has introduced a Bill to prolong the Regency. This 
decision led to the resignation of the six Catholic members of the 
Government, but the Bill has passed both the Lower House—by 
an overwhelming majority—and the much more conservative 
Senate. 

In reality, King Leopold has himself prejudged the issue. 
Once the position of a constitutional monarch is so compromised 
that it is necessary to resort to a popular vote to decide his 
position, he has already lost the pre-rortuiaiye of legal monarchy— 

itical parties. The vote on his 
return would be partisan. His return would be an affair of parti- 
sanship. Happily, in the Regent and the King’s son, Belgium 
possesses a completely uncompromised constitutional succession. 


* * * 


The Losses of War 


The full list of United Kingdom casualties up to the end 
of the European war has now been published. The cost of victory 
in human lives has inevitably been high—not far short of 400,000 
dead in all. The Japanese war has yet to be won, and losses in the 
air, on land, and at sea may still be heavy. Allowing even for 
these, it is plain that for the British Empire the losses have 


























Killed or War | 

ied of Prisoners | 
Wounds | Missing | Wounded | including | Total 

or | Service | 

Injuries Internees 

Armed Forces : 
United Kingdom. .......+++ 233,042 | 57,472 | 275,975 | 183,849 | 750,338 
Camedia... sides cceiones %,018 2,866 07 9,051 | 101,008 
Austrailia... icescisocesss 21,415 6,519 37,477 26,800 92,211 
New. Zealand ........+20208 9,844 2,201 | 19,253 8,485 | 39,783 
South Aftica .........s0005 6,417 1,980 | 13,773 14,595 ,765 
CGE o o's: brvenanestepeeyns 1295 12,264 | 62,064 79,692 . 177,315 
Celene .oicncissadvden cus 6,741 | 14,811 | 6,773 8,051 | 36,376 

} oo pn ree 
Total 0206s cecasscve 336,772 | 98,113 | 468,388 | 330,523 1,233,796 
| 
} 

Merchant Seamen .......-.++- 30,867 4,690 | 4,252 5,506 | 45,315 
Home Guard .....++++0+s000+ 1,206 | pee 557 | ove 1,763 
Civilians—Mem: ....260-ses00. 26,920 | 40,736 67,656 
RE ens Fo cseece 25,392 | 37,816 | 63,208 
Children........... 1,736 7,623 | |} 15,359 
Unidentified ....... 537 i 53 





tale of sacrifice set out in cold figures is no less tragic for being 
less than might have been expected ; less, even, than actually 
was expected at the outbreak of war. In September, 1939, the 
Emergency Medical Service was prepared to deal with 300,000 
casualties at any one time. Since then its beds have steadily been 
reduced to a third of the original number. 
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It is also true that, to the armed forces, this war has beep 


much less costly of life than the last. A less static and more 
highly mechanised warfare has cost United Kingdom forces 233,00 
in killed compared with the 812,000 of 1914-18. Instead of nearly 
1,850,000 wounded, giving a 2 :1 ratio of injured to dead, only 
276,000—slightly more than 1: 1—have been wounded in 1939-45, 
It is the toll of civilians which is mounting, and in this couniry, 
had it not been for the diversion of German air strength to Russia, 
and the capture in the nick of time of V-weapon sites, civilian 
deaths would have mounted still higher. A total of 60,585 certain 
deaths is terrible compared with the 1,117 of 1914-18, but it stil] 
gives no true index of the civilians’ danger in modern warfare. 
Only by estimating the toll of civilians had V-weapons begun and 
not ended the war for Britain, or by estimating the deaths in 
Germany and Japan, can there be full realisation of where the 
brunt of warfare will fall in future. 


* * * 


British Shipping Losses 


The British merchant navy has come out of the war with 
Germany much better than was feared, and—so far as can be 
judged from incomplete evidence—no worse than it came out of 
the last war. Britain entered the last war with a gross tonnage of 
18.9 million and ended it with a net loss of about 3 million gross 
tons. In 1939 it entered the war with Germany with a gross 
tonnage of 17.9 million and also ended it with a net loss of some 
3 million gross tons. Not long ago it was still widely assumed that 
the British merchant navy might end the war with not much 
more than half its pre-war tonnage. 

If the British merchant navy has fared no worse in 1939-45 
than during 1914-18 this is due entirely to the higher rate of 
wartime construction. Statistics recently released by the Admiralty 
revealed that the gross tonnage of Empire vessels—no distinction 
is.made.between United Kingdom and Dominion tonnage—lost 
through enemy action between September 3, 1939, and May 8, 
1945, totals 11.8 million ; losses sustained during the last war 
were only 7.8 million gross tons. In addition to sinkings, the 
British Empire lost 1.1 million gross tons as a result of marine 
risks. Total losses of Empire tonnage up to May 8, 1945, thus 
amounted to nearly 13 million tons. The volume of new con- 
struction in Great Britain and Northern Ireland between Sep- 
tember, 1939, and December, 1944, totalled 5.7 million gross 
tons ; substantial tonnages have also been built in the Empire, 
especially in Canada. ; 

In actual fact the present condition of the merchant navy is 
not as favourable as these figures of net losses suggest. The 
tonnage of liners and refrigerated vessels and other specialised 
craft has been seriously depleted. Again, a substantial proportion 
of the existing tonnage is out of date or worn out and will have 
to be replaced. The reconstitution of the British merchant navy 
remains one of the major post-war tasks. 


* * x. 


Franco Takes Cover 


Nobody can deny General Franco a gift for the arts of 
window-dressing. His latest achievement is the “ Bill of Rights” 
which his Cortes were ordered to pass last week. Almost each 
paragraph of the Bill consists of two parts: one which gives a 
guarantee of civic liberties to the Spanish people and another 
which declares that those guarantees are null and void. Thus, 
“every Spaniard will be permitted to express his ideas freely” 
(part one)—“ provided he does not attack the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the state” (part two). Or “ Spaniards will be allowed to 
meet and associate freely ” ; but they will be allowed to do so only 
“for legitimate aims in accordance with the provisions of the 
law.” General Franco will, of course, lay down the law ; and his 
secret police will determine which aims are “legitimate” and 
which are not. 

On one point the great Liberal does not even try any window- 
dressing: Catholicism remains the “ protected ” religion ; and non- 
Catholic religious “ceremonies” continue to be forbidden. To 
crown the masterpiece, the Bill of Rights reserves for General 
Franco the right to rescind his own Magna Carta. Three days 
after the promulgation of this momentous document he told the 
Fal: Council in Madrid that he was going to restore a consti- 
tutional monarchy; and that the Falange will find its rightful 
place in that monarchy. It iooks as if the Caudillo, anxious to 
prepare for himself and the Falange some cover behind which 
to hide, believes that the most secure cover is a Throne. 
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Non-Fraternisation Modified 


General Eisenhower and Field-Marshal Montgomery have 
slightly modified the “ non-fraternisation” order. The occupying 
forces may now talk to Germans in public places, although visits 
to private houses are still disallowed. This is an inevitable step, 
for in practice the necessities of day-to-day living had already 
broken down strict non-fraternisation. It does not, in itself, go 
far to solve the deeper ow of the kind of political regime in 
Germany the Allies wish to encourage and with which they would 
be ready ultimately to “ fraternise.” 

In form, at least, the Russians in their zone have already 
decided. They have officially allowed four parties—Communists, 
Socialists, Christian Democrats and Liberal-Democrats. These 
parties have formed an anti-Fascist front. Trade unions are also 
to be re-formed. There are, of course, two reasons which may 
stultify some of the Russians’ good intentions. The first is the 
really appalling economic conditions which are now known to 
prevail in their zone. The second is their own unfamiliarity with 
the democratic system they wish to encourage. 

In the British-American zones there is no excuse for not strik- 
ing out boldiy towards the recovery of political democracy. It is, 
after all, a system the Western Allies understand and can help to 
create. Economic conditions will, it is true, hamper their task, 
but there is a link between political decisions and economic 
possibilities. More and more the experts and the observers on 
the spot are beginning to see how essential industrial reconstruc- 
tion in Germany is to Europe. But under whose auspices? 
The industrialists who were first Hitler’s backers and then his 
tools? The Hugenbergs, the Schachts, the Thyssens? Recon- 
struction under their control would entail the loss of Russian co- 
operation in any scheme for economic recovery—the Russian 
wireless is already asking uneasy questions about Hugenberg. 
It would also restore the economic conditions under which both 
the Kaiser and the Fuehrer made their bid for European power. 
Thus a political decision—in the broadest sense, a decision on 
fraternisation—must be taken before the urgent task of economic 
reconstruction can be tackled. The Allies must decide which 
Germans they wish to see in authority before they can safely 
decide to rebuild Germany. 


* * * 


Australia’s New Premier 


Mr Chifley’s election as Prime Minister, in succession to the 
late Mr Curtin, was achieved by an absolute majority of his 
colleagues in the Australian Parliamentary Labour Party. His 
nearest rival, Mr Forde, had been acting as Deputy Prime 
Minister during Mr Curtin’s long illness, 2nd will remain as 
second-in-command in the new Government. 

In this there are few changes. The most significant is perhaps 
the fact that the new Premier will combine his general respon- 
sibility with that of the Treasury portfolio, which he has held 
since 1941, while Mr Curtin combined his with that of Defence. 
Contro! over the purse-strings of reconstruction will be as vital 
to Mr Chifley in the nea future as was the personal responsibility 
for Australian security to Mr Curtin during the country’s time 
of danger. By virtue of the recent banking legislation which 
Mr Chifley himself piloted through Parliament, the office of 
Treasurer, moreover, carries more weight than ever. Treasury 
control over the Commonwealth Bank and, through it, of the 
commercial banks is now so sure that the new Premier’s joint 
responsibility is heavy indeed. 

No startling changes need be expected, however. Mr Chifley 
was the closest associate of Mr Curtin in the latter’s Government, 
and will continue on lines of policy already well established. He 
comes, too, from the traditional right wing of the Australian 
Labour Party, the ranks of the railwaymen’s union. With a sub- 
stantial majority in both Houses, his parliamentary position is 
secure, at least until the general election, which will fall due in 
the autumn of 1946. At the moment one of the most pressing 
demands on his government is the need, as elsewhere, for new 
houses to make up the deficit of the war. 


* * * 
Relief of Rates 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s recent forecast of a 
further Government grant in relief of rates has now been ful- 
filled. Local authorities in England and Wales have been 
informed that if the present Government is returned it will ask 
Parliament to provide £10 million a year in relief of rates during 
the current year and the two following years. The grant will 
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be additional to existing grants, and jt will be distributed, if 
Parliament approves, in such a way that rates in the poorest areas 
would be reduced below the level that would otherwise be 
necessary by over 2s. and in the richest by less than a penny. 

No one will quarrel with the principle of distribution according 
to need. But no one will pretend for a moment that this grant 
will solve the local authorities’ financial difficulties. The fact 
that it is said to be limited to three years should not be taken 
too seriously, for Sir John Anderson referred to a period of two 
or three years during which the grant would have to be distributed 
on an interim basis until it was known which areas were most 
in need, when a “mor: permanent plan” could take its place. 
But even a permanent additional grant of £10 million will do 
very little towards helping the poorer iocal authorities to mest 
the obligations imposed on them by the reconstruction legislation 
that has been and is to be. Expenditure from the rates on educa- 
tion is estimated to rise ultimately by about £38,500,000, which 
would mean an average increase in the rates of 3s. in the pound. 
Local expenditure on the health services was estimated in the 
White Paper to rise by nearly £8,000,000, which was almost 
certainly an underestimate. The £10 million grant now pro- 
posed would have been a form of national assistance, on proof 
of need, to local authorities which could not afford the incomplete 
services of 1938-39. It is no answer to the question how the 
poor, and the not so poor, authorities are to pay for the “high 
standard of provision of loca! service” which, according to the 
Chancellor, “ the citizea is entitled to expect.” 


x x * 


The London Plan 


The ambitious County of London plan is intended by its 
authors to be carried out gradually over some §0 years ; and the 
present shortage of adequate powers or financial aid need not 
prevent as much headway being made with its proposals in the - 
immediate future as the supply of labour and materials permits. 
The LCC has now approved the main principles of the plan, 
which involve the displacement of 600,000 people from its area, 
the wholesale rebuilding and regrouping of large districts, and the 
creation of three major ring roads ; and it has authorised in prin- 
ciple several immediate projects, estimated to cost £200 million 
spread over 10 years, which include the complete redevelopment 
of the south bank of the Thames and of a large “ blitzed” area 
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in the East End, as well as the provision everywhere of a minimum 
of 24 acres of open space per 1,000 population (the eventual target 
being 4 acres). , 

To press on with the London plan is a bold and sensible policy, 
bui its success will depend not simply on paper proposals, but on 


the practical wisdom of the LCC in resolving opposite aims and in 


striking a balance between undesirables. One trouble is that in 
most districts “ blitzed” and “ blighted ” or obsolescent property 
are hopelessly intermingled, but their joint redevelopment requires 
the demolition of more housing space and the possible loss of 
Government grant, which is at present available only for “ blitzed ” 
areas. Another difficulty is that the plan will often require private 
building to be prohibited or sites to be reserved foz eventual public 
use ; but to apply this ruie rigorously would discourage much- 
needed private enterprise, while to waive it frequently would ruin 
the plan. A third set of problems, not yet faced at all, will be 
created by the large displacement of population, whose absorption 
outside the County of London will affect over a hundred local 
authorities. Short of a drastic regrouping of local government 
areas, the only way to guide this movement—and, indeed, to 
prevent its effects from being positively harmful—may be the 
creation of another special authority in the Greater London region. 

Although they are most serious in London, these problems are 
common to almost every large city. If local authorities are really 
to control the shape and the character of urban growth instead of 
leaving it to the chance play of individual decisions, they will have 
to display unprecedented skill and energy. And even so the most 
that they can do at present (as the LCC is doing) is to keep the 
way open for comprehensive replanning in the hope that eventually 
new and appropriate powers will be granted. 

* * x 


The Shortage of Nurses 


King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London has issued a report 
on standards of staffing which is intended to offer some guidance 
to hospitals on the numbers of nurses they need. It points out 
that the shortage of nurses will never be effectively remedied so 
long as hospitals are so understaffed that a nurse’s life is rightly 
considered hard and exacting. In other words, it underlines the 
vicious circle—there will never be enough nurses until their work- 
ing conditions are improved, and their working conditions cannot 
be improved until there are enough nurses. 

But this vicious circle is not the whole story. The matron of 
Middlesex Hospital said recently that the number of nurses is 
increasing each year, but the demand for their services is also 
increasing. She also drew attention to another difficulty in the 
supply of nurses when she said that Middlesex Hospital had a 
waiting list of nursing recruits composed primarily of those too 
young to take up their duties. It is a general hospical rule that a 
probationer should not undertake ward duties before she is 18 
years old. This rule, which is justifiable, imposes a gap of four 
years on would-be recruits from elementary schools and even 
secondary schoolgirls often find they cannot afford to wait until 
they are old enough. 

Preferably, all nursing recruits should be drawn from the 
secondary schools—or even universities—for there is a con- 
siderable wastage of recruits who fail to pass out as state registered 
nurses. This is partly the result of a faulty curriculum, and it 
would be better to aim at taking recruits of a good general in- 
telligence, and then restricting the examinations to strictly nurs- 
ing subjects, than to try to give a recruit who left school at the 
age of 14 a little knowledge of a great many subjects which will 
be of no value to her. 

But another reason for the wastage is the irksome discipline 
which many matrons still impose on probationers, though in this 
respect conditions generally have improved in recent years, and 
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particularly the excessive domestic work they have to do. Most of 
the proposals for obtaining more nurses will take time to put into 
effect. In the short term, effort should be concentrated on getting 
more domestic workers into the hospitals. How serious is the 
position is shown by the recruitment of women for domestic work 
from places as far apart as Holloway prison and Belgium. But 
there is probably no other measure that would have such an 
immediate effect. 


* x * 
Unrest in Greece 


More than six months have passed since the cease-fire 
stopped the fighting between the British troops and the EAM 
in Greece. Yet conditions are still far from peaceful or settled, 
Quite recently, the Communist leader Zachariades returned to 
Athens from Dachau, where he had been imprisoned for four 
years. He straightway came out in the Greek press with revela- 
tions about an “impending Monarchist-Fascist plot.” It is hard 
to say whether there was any truth in those revelations. But it is 
fairly certain that the Right is now engaged in a persistent and 
revengeful vendetta against the Left, a vendetta which looks only 
too much like a civil war on a small scale. M. Zachariades has 
now been impeached before the court for making these revela- 
tions. In an open letter he states: 

General Ventiris, Liofic, Laios, together with Grivas and Anto- 
nokias direct the terror in the whole of Greece. As soon as Ventiris 
arrived in Crete, where until then absolute ce reigned, mobbing 
and terror began there. The statement of Grivas that “ the Varkiza 
Agreement [which put an, end to the fighting in January] is valid 
only from Omonia Square to Sindagua Square” {in Athens] is not 

unfounded. 

A protest against the reign of terror has also been issued by 
the Central Committee of EAM signed the parties which origi- 
nally constituted EAM and which were in the meantime reported 
to have fallen out with one another. The Royalist and Right Wing 
vendetta has apparently recreated the unity of EAM. In addition, 
it seems that some of the Liberals are separately associating them- 
selves with the protest and may boycott the coming elections, 
which they denounce as a sham. 

The official British silence on events in Greece makes a rather 
odd impression. British forces are still in Greece; and the 
British Government has guaranteed the loyal execution of the 
Varkiza agreement. If the charges made by EAM and the 
Russian press are unfounded, they ought to be countered with a 
precise statement of the facts. If the charges are correct, then 
what is the réle of the British in Greece? Is it possib!e that they 
are safeguarding the restoretion of civil liberties only “from 
Omonia Square to Sindagua Square ”? 

* * * 


Holidays in 1945 


A holiday should be a period of pleasure, but this year of 
holiday-making (the first peacetime year) is fraught with dis- 
comfort. Accommodation at the popular resorts is so scarce that 
only those who were far-seeing enough to book it months ago 
(and fortunate enough to be able make plans in advance), or 
were lucky enough to find newly opened establishments at the 
right moment, can be certain of having a bed to sleep in. The 
crush on the railways is such as to daunt any but the most deter- 
mined pleasure seeker, unless he is wise enough to choose his 
destination, day and time of departure, with great care. And 
when he arrives, his tastes should be simple, because few of the 
ordinary peacetime relaxations and amusements are open to him. 
He must even be prepared to go a little hungry, because the 
ordinary boarding house-keeper often has to snatch time from 
bed-making, cleaning and cooking for the rather arduous task 
of shopping. 

There is, however, one type of accommodation which is far 
from being fully booked up. Harvest camps all over the country 
have plenty of room,.and farmers, who are worried about harvest 
workers, are extending the warmest welcome to holiday-makers. 
Naturally, some scapegoat is sought for the muddle which the 
holiday-maker encounters at the resorts. The Government gets 
its share of blame. If hotels and other premises had been more 
speedily de-requisitioned it might have been possible to have 
more rooms ready for the season. The Ministry of Food might 
have arranged for more food to reach the resorts in anticipation 
of the increased demand, and so on. But in the main, the 
difficulties arise from general shortages of labour and supplies. 
As it is, no amount of knowledge of the hardships attached 10 
taking a holiday seems to daunt the holiday makers. All that can 
be hoped is that conditions will have sorted themselves out by 
next year and that holidays will then be more enjoyable. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Fuel tor Liberalism 


(From a Correspondent in Colorado) 


THE nation is witnessing a last chapter in an industrial drama 
built around the decline of the Rocky Mcuntain Fuel Company, 
once the second largest coal company in Colorado. The company 
has been managed by Miss Josephine Roche, a nationally-known 
political liberal. Some persons say the firm’s decline proves con- 
clusively that liberalism and industry can never mix ; others that it 
exhibits the courage and resourcefulness with which Miss Roche 
struggled against conditions inherited by her, beyond her control, 
and under which no industrial enterprise could have succeeded. 

Before 1927, when Miss Roche tock over the firm, the Colorado 
coal mines had successfully resisted the efforts of the United Mine 
Workers, continued over years of bloody struggle, to organise 
their workers. The largest concession made by any of the opera- 
tors was the “ Rockefeller plan” put in by the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company (then controlled by the Rockefeller family) 
after the so-called “ Ludlow massacre,” in which the killing of 
several wives and children of striking miners had called the 
nation’s attention with sickening emphasis to conditions in the 
Colorado fields. This plan, which followed recommendations made 
to the company by Mr W. L. Mackenzie King, now the Prime 
Minister of Canada, provided for little more than consultation 
between management and workers on wages and working condi- 
tions, and did mot provide for outside union representation of 
workers. 

Then came the death of John J. Roche, the president of Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company. His steckholdings were inherited by 
his daughter, Josephine Roche, who already had a nationai reputa- 
tion as a liberal and a social’ worker, and had been Denver’s first 
policewoman. She added to her father’s large minority holdings 
by purchasing the stock of the company, and soon had complete 
control. Thereupon she put the labour policy of the company— 
and of the Colorado coal operators in general—into complete 
reverse. She invited the United Mine Workers, who had made 
no progress against the closed company fronts, to organise the 
workers of the company, and signed a “closed-shop ” contract 
with the union, which provided for basic wages as high as $7 
a day, as against a prevailing scale as low as $4.48. She invited into 
the company as vice-president in charge of personnel Mr John R. 
Lawson, a former vice-president of the UMW, who had led 
the unsuccessful 1914 strike, which resulted in the Ludlow 
massacre, and who had been tried for murder after that strike. 
(He was convicted, but the conviction was later reversed.) She 
employed as the company’s attorney Edward P. Costigan, later 
US Senator from Colorado. who had defended Lawson in the 
murder trial. 


* 


Other operators were furious, and in 1931 they set out to break 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company by cutting the price of coal. 
For a time, to keep Rocky Mountain Fuel going, 700 of its em- 
ployees allowed it to keep part of their wages as a loan, advancing 
$80,000 in this manner. They went out and sold RMF coal in 
their spare time ; other unions rallied to the company’s cause, and 
for a time it was a hall-mark of union loyalty to order coal from 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company. 

Then the National Recovery Administration came in, and under 
the gis of the Blue Eagle the coal fields of the region were com- 
pletely unionised. Miss Roche campaigned unsuccessfully for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor of Colorado, representing 
the liberal wing of the party. Later she went to Washington as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, returning in 1939 to resume 
active company management. With the exception of one or two 
years the company lost money during the whole period up to 
1943, an auditor’s estimate now being that its gross losses between 
1927 and 1943 totalled $1,319,235. 

Miss Roche employed a coal mine management firm to manage 
the company and instituted mechanisation in its two principal 
mines—survivors of twelve whith it at one time operated. In 


1939 she proposed to the owners of its $3,961,000 (par value) 5 
per cent bonds that they accept I per cent interest until 1940, 
and 24 per cent after that, with the life of the bonds to be 
extended. Owners of 93 per cent of the bonds accepted, but 
among the minority who did not, some started suits to collect 
the full 5 per cent interest, charging Miss Roche with mismanag- 
ing the company. She thereupon applied for a trusteeship under 
federal law. 

When the report of Mr Wilbur Newton, the trustee, was made, 
many facts were learned. Among them was that Miss Roche had 
ploughed back virtually all her salary as president into the com- 
pany, accepting only about $2,000 yearly out of a salary which 
in some years was $12,000 ; that she had also put her other moneys 
into the company, and while Denver took her for a woman of 
wealth, she had been living alone in a two-room apartment. 
Another was that in the earlier years she had borrowed largely 
from friends of like liberal persuasion, including $25,000 from 
former Governor Herbert H. Lehman, of New York, now the 
head of Unrra, $18,000 from Oswald Garrison Villard, former 
editor of the Nation, and varying sums from others. 


* 


The most interesting revelation, however, was that her chief 
financial dependence had been upon Lewmurken, Inc., a Delaware 
corporation organised by United Mine Workers to pour funds 
intuv the support of companies which, while they might be in 
financial difficulties, were friendly to the union, and had accepted 
unionisaticn. According to the trustee’s report, the name Lew- 
murken, Inc., represents the first syllables of the names of President 
John L. Lewis, of UMW, the then vice-president of Philip Murray, 
now head of the Congress of Industrial Organisations, and a bitier 
foe of Lewis, and Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of UMW. 
This company, it was disclosed, had advanced in all about $709,000 
to Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, not counting some $90,000 
in interest on its loans which it did not collect. The trustee 
exonerated Miss Roche of any blame for the decline of the 
company, on the contrary paying tribute to her long but un- 
availing struggle to keep it going. The reasons for its decline 
were said to be its enormous overcapitalisation, dating back 
to 1911 and 1912, and the competition of natural gas, which was 
brought in from the Texas Panhandle gas field in 1928. Mr 
Newton recommended that the company’s assets, carried on the 
books at $9,884,850, be revalued at $856,199. Holders of $7,231,000 
(par value) of common stocks would be eliminated entirely ; bond- 
holders would receive 20 $1 shares (par value) of new stock 
for each $100 in bonds, the total stock being set at $758,720. Some 
preferred creditors would receive cash. 

Lewmurken would get about 24 per cent of the new stock. 
Of a new directorate of five, it would name two; Miss Roche 
would be a third, and the other two would represent estates which 
held large amounts of the old bonds. Despite some objections— 
largely based on the objectors’ claim that Lewmurken would have 
control because of Miss Roche’s friendliness toward it—the re- 
organisation is expected to be made effective largely on these 


lines. 

Mr Ralph L. Carr, former Governor of Colorado, and Lew- 
murken’s attorney in Colorado, who would be one of the directors, 
argued to the court that Lewmurken’s investment had been a 
good one. The importance to the UMW of the unionisation of 
the Colorado fields, which means that peace, instead of costly 
strife, now rules the coal fields, and the hatreds of yesterday are 
being forgotten, could not be overestimated, he said, and even 
on the strict financial basis it could count millions of dollars in 
added wages to its members for its investment. 

One of the company’s remaining mines has been closed by 
court order, leaving only one in operation. Whether it can now 
Pooccomnty operate under the new plan is for the future to 

isclose. 
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American Notes 


Unconditional Surrender Again 


The United States is seething with rumours of peace bids 
from Japan, and with growing demands for a clarification of Un- 
conditional Surrender. It is an atmosphere reminiscent of last 
summer and autumn, when the war with Germany seemed about 
to end. In a formal statement rumoured to have been made under 
direct instructions from Mr Truman, the Under Secretary of 
State, Mr Grew, has said that the US Government has never 
been presented with anything remotely resembling authentic 
terms from the Japanese. “The policy of this Government,” he 
repeated, “is and will continue to be Unconditional Surrender.” 

In point of fact, the demands for a clarification of Uncondi- 
tional Surrender exist in rather a different context than they did 
last July. Now, in addition to the statement set forth at the 
Cairo Conference in December, 1943, by Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek, Mr Churchill and Mr Roosevelt, and later implemented by 
Mr Roosevelt and Mr Truman, there is the fact of Japan’s defeated 
partner, Germany. If the Allies can create a workable, construc- 
tive policy to lift Germany out of the aimless vacuum into which 
they have allowed her to drift, then they will have something 
very concrete indeed to tell the Japanese about Unconditional 
Surrender. There is also, of course, the political aspect of the 
matter. It is possible to imagine an issue that many Americans, 
with sons fighting in the Pacific, would find very palatable being 
constructed on the base of a conditional peace offer to Japan to 
shorten the war and save American lives. 

Much of the discussion by commentators has focused on the 
Emperor. It is generally known that Mr Grew favours the re- 
tention of the imperial monarchy as an institution, for he 
apparently believes its forced abolition would strengthen Japanese 
resistance. In sharp disagreement with Mr Grew is Mr Owen 
Lattimore, the State Department expert in Far Eastern affairs, 
who calls this anachronistic institution a front for the ambitions 
of industrial and military leaders, and favours its abolition by any 
means. The American propaganda line to the Japanese people 
has never urged them to rebel against the institution which 
dominates their lives, and it is evident that the American official 
mind is not yet made up on the matter. 


* * * 
Lend-Lease Re-examined 


A most sentimental ray of realism was thrown on the matter 
of Lend-Lease by the tireless Senator Kilgore, in a report re- 
cently submitted to a Special Committee of the Senate. Based 
on a study of supplies and facilities in the Mediterranean and 
European theatres, the document is recommended particularly to 
those who are inclined to believe that the new internationalism 
automatically brings with it a renunciation of self-interest as any 
nation’s primary motivating force. 

On the subject of Lend-Lease, the Committee is highly critical 
of a trend it sees toward blithely dismissing obligations ; it is 
insistent that supplies be used only as specified in the Lend-Lease 
Act, and that material now considered surplus in Europe be 
made available to the Pacific theatre; it sharply questions the 
recently inaugurated practice of selling Lend-Lease machine tools 
at very low prices to future competitors of American industry. 

Any tendency that may exist to treat Lend-Lease lightly—and 
it must be said that this has been encouraged by some of the 
fine, brave talk heard in testimony at recent Congressional Com- 
mittee hearings on Reciprocal Trade Agreements, repeal of the 
Johnson Act, and other measures—should be brought sharply 
to earth by the significant statement that dollars or foreign cur- 
rency or goods are not the only way of settling such accounts. “ It 
is entirely possible that other benefits, such as trade concessions, 
transportation, operation privileges, communications or less 
tangible concessions,” might be acceptable to the US Government. 

The committee points out that because no plan has been 
devised for the transfer of Lend-Lease material to the Pacific 
theatre, the cost of the war to the United States is increased ; un- 
necessary surpluses of war material are created and reconversion 
in the United States delayed. A small volume of material must, 
of course, remain in the hands of the Allies for occupation pur- 
poses, but “it was not the intent of Congress to furnish foreign 
nations with weapons of war for standing armies or for troops.” 

In the light of the volume of recent discussion on the inter- 
dependence of all nations in world trade, the Committee’s com- 
plaints about the sale of machine tools to Britain and the Soviet 
Union strike something of a discord. But there can be no doubt 
that it accurately reflects the attitude of what is sure to be a 
powerful section of American opinion. 
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The Air Race Begins 


The proposal contained in the McCarran Bill to establish 
a single “ All-American Flag Line” as the “chosen instrument” 
for international air operations, has been rejected by the Senate 
Commerce Committee. The immediate result of the defeat of the 
Bill, which would have given Pan-American Airways virtual cop. 
trol of the international airways, is the approval by Mr Truman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board’s selection of transatlantic air 
routes for Transcontinental and Western Air, for Pan-American 
Airways, and for American Export Air Lines. Since a court deci- 


sion has ruled against surface carriers owning airlines, American _ 
Export Air Lines, which is owned by a steamship company, wif — 


be absorbed by American Air Lines. 


The three routes are across the North Atlantic, until now the 7 


exclusive sky of Pan-American Airways, to Portugal, Spain, Eire, 
the British Isles, the Scandinavian countries, Russia and other 
European countries, North Africa, the Near East and India. All 
cities of any consequence are included in the routes, certificates 
for which will expire in seven years, so that operations may then 
be thoroughly and critically reviewed. 


Thus the race among competing American lines is about to 


begin, awaiting only the consent of the foreign countries to which 
the CAB has authorised service. What is abundantly clear is that 


the United States, far ahead of its potential rivals in passenger dj 


and cargo traffic, in airline operation, aircraft construction and | 


traffic possibilities, is confident that it can keep its lead for at 
least seven years. During this period it will carry out the policy 
advocated of developing by competitive methods the world air 
routes opened by American forces during the war. 

Still pending before the CAB are applications to fly new routes 
in Latin America, across the South Atlantic, to North and South 
Africa, and across the Pacific to the Orient and Australia. 


* * * 


A Blockade by Poll-taxers 


The American public has been subjected during the past few 
weeks to one of the always painful demonstrations of how the 
Constitution permits a handful of Congressmen to block legisla- 
tion which is supported by the majority party in Congress and 
sponsored by the President. The legislation thus involved was 
the War Agencies Bill, which contains budget authorisations of 
almost $800 million for 17 war agencies dealing with the home 
front. The Bill has now been dispatched to the President for 
signature, but only after six weeks of bitter controversy. For the 
war agencies included the Fair Employment Practices Committee, 
created by Mr Roosevelt to protect minority groups from dis- 
crimination in employment. Obviously it is the Negroes, the 
largest and most exploited minority group in the United States, 
who depend most upon the protection of this Committee during 
the unsettled reconversion period, just as it is the Congressmen 
from southern states who were most stubbornly determined to kill 
the Committee without even allowing it to come to a vote. The 
Committee was finally manceuvred through, although the original 
budget request for $599,000 was reduced to $250,000. It is con- 
sidered more important that the Committee should still exist, and 
thus still have at least a chance of being converted into a per- 
manent agency before it expires in June, 1946. 

The circumstances added to the painful impression that fili- 
bustering always leaves, for it was immediately after listening 
to Senator Connally’s appeal for support of the United Nations 
Charter, that the Senate turned to listen with utterly undis- 
criminating courtesy to a filibuster led by Mr Bilbo, Senator 
from Mississippi. Mr Bilbo spoke for the best part of three days. 
To him the FEPC is a “damnable, un-American, unconstitu- 
tional, communistic, legislative monstrosity,” and he has said that 
he speaks for 99 to 100 per cent of the people of his state. 

At a time when the annual Bill to abolish the poll-tax has 
reached its annual deadlock, it is not irrelevant to recall that 
Mississippi has a population of 2,181,000, of whom 1,195,000 
should be eligible to vote. In the last election only 173,000 voted, 
half of this number for Mr Bilbo. Mississippi is entitled to seven 
Representatives in the lower House as long as the state permits 
its population of voting age to vote. To the extent that it 
deprives them of the vote the r4th Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion requires that its representation be cut proportionately. It is 
ironical that the United States with its almost reverent attitude 
toward its Constitution has since the 1870’s turned its back on the 
fact that this amendment has not been enforced. 

The Republicans have allowed all active opposition to the 
FEPC to come from the Southern Democrats, while they. have 
carefully avoided giving the agency any effective support. Now 
Senator Taft has lost no time in reminding the Negro voters 
that the Republican Perty is their ratural friend. 
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Everything but Lumber 


The most critical bottleneck on the war production and re- 
conversion front is lumber—and it apparently has nothing to do 
with a shortage of trees. The shortage was not eased by the end 
of hostilities in Europe, for now vast supplies are needed for 
crating and shipping the material to be “redeployed” from 
Europe to the Far East. 

At the heart of this shortage is the problem of manpower. 
Like the textile and mining “industries, labour shortages are 
always felt in lumber, and this has been particularly so on the 
west coast, where much of the lumbering industry is concentrated 
almost adjacent to the high-paying shipyards. Now 123,000 addi- 
tional workers are needed in the woods and sawmills to meet 
essential war and civilian demands. The industry is operating with 

150,000 fewer men than it employed in 1940, although produc- 
tion methods have improved to such a degree that even with this 
manpower shortage production has kept almost to the 1940 point. 

On the civilian front, the construction industry, stagnant during 
the war and now eager to get started, finds that the War Produc- 
tion Board, which is usually particularly solicitous toward con- 
struction because of the flexible role it can play in absorbing labor 
during reconversion, cannot release lumber in anything like 
adequate quantities. In 1944 civilian construction utilised only 10.2 
billion board feet, against the 22.8 billion b. feet used in 1941. In 
1945 it is doubtful if more than 7.7 billion b. feet will be available 
for civilian construction. If it were not for this shortage, home 
building alone, with repair and improvements, could absorb four 
million workers annually during the next several years. In an 
attempt to divert displaced war workers and returned veterans 
into the mills and logging camps, an Inter-Agency Committee has 
been established to deal with wages and draft deferments. 

As for the needs of liberated Europe, a War Production Board 
official has recently made clear that US lumbe- cannot be spared 
from Pacific war needs. He proposed that supplies be drawn from 
the forests of Germany since even Sweden, normally the largest 
supplier of lumber in the European area, cannot now be de- 
pended upon. Last year 43 per cent of Swedish lumber pro- 
duction was used for fuel, while 7 per cent was formerly a fair 
average. The supplies in Germany, on the other hand, are larger 
than had been anticipated, with soft lumber suitable for construc- 
tion available in the area under American control. The removal 
of lumber from Germany depends, however, upon widening the 
large, ever-present bottleneck of transport. 


87 
A Programme for Labour 


The recent strikes in America have little importance from 
the point of view of actual harm to the war effort. It is their 
epidemic quality that has disturbed many of labour’s sympathisers. 
The decline in employment in munitions plants, between mid- 
March and June, from 9,000,000 to 8,400,000 has inevitably had 
the effect of weakening the atmosphere of total war which per- 
meated industry before V-E Day. And a recent statement by the 
Director of the War Manpower Commission that by December tst 
an estimated 1,300,000 munitions workers would be idle, with 
the possibility of the figure rising to 2,000,000 unemployed at 
later stages of the contraction of the war-production programme, 
is certainly not calculated to reinforce labour’s no-strike pledge. 
There is no prospect of the revival of civilian production keeping 
pace with the process of terminating war contracts, which is 
estimated to reach $47 billion by the end of 1945, and will go 
faster after the end of the war with Japan. 


A sign that labour leaders realise that in the absence of a 
vigorous Government policy on reconversion they must replace 
the restiveness in labour’s ranks with a programme is a recent 
joint statement by Mr Murray, president of the CIO, and Mr 
Hillman, chairman of the CIO Political Action Committee. The 
statement specified six major legislative issues for which the CIO- 
PAC plans to wage an intensive campaign: wage adjustments to 
meet increased living costs; an immediate minimum wage of 
65 cents an hour to replace the present 40 cents; an appropria- 
tion to make the Fair Employment Practices Committee a per- 
manent agency ; legislation to provide unemployment benefits to 
federal and maritime workers and others not now covered ; enact- 
ment of the Murray-Patman Full Employment Bill and of the 
Wagner Murray-Dingell Social Security Bill; prompt approval 
of the United Nations Charter, Bretton Woods and all supple- 
mentary legislation. 

The emphasis in the statement that the CIO-PAC would act 
“as an independent non-partisan political force and never as an 
adjunct of any political party,” has been construed as an 
announcement to Mr Truman that a repetition of the support the 
PAC gave the Democratic Party last November cannot be taken 
for granted, but will depend upon effective and sympathetic 
action by the Administration. There has been criticism of 
Mr Truman for limiting his support on many issues to a state- 
ment of sponsorship. 
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235,795,424 
Total srccccccceccrcccccccecccccccsveveces ereeeseeeee $4,776, 195,345 


Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of June 25, 1945, except 

those for enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but 

less reserves. 

$1, 122,797,592 of United States Government ao and $16,664,562 

of other assets are deposited to secure $1,023,393,536 of Public and 

Trust Deposits and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


London Offices - - 117 Old Broad Street, 11 Waterloo Place 
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The Cohen Report 


HE Committee, appointed by the Board of Trade in June, 
1943, under the chairmanship of Mr Justice Cohen, “ to 
consider and report what major amendments are desirable in the 
Companies Act, 1929” submitted its findings some weeks ago 
and these are now published. They cover over as Renee 
closely printed pages, including eighteen major sets of recom- 
Gauenes for Erasiadene of the Act and a large number of 
other suggestions. 

The Committee records its belief that the system of limited 
liability companies has been and is beneficial and, indeed, essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the nation as a whole. This view will 
be endorsed by all who believe that trade and industry, however 
ordered, must be conducted in a multitude of separate units, free 
to take decisions without constant reference to bureaucratic con- 
trol. The recommendations of the Committee must be judged by 
the extent to which they are likely to ensure that the system of 
limited liability, with all it implies, is used to the full, and with 
the least possible waste, The Committee is aware of the problem 
of protecting the investor and facilitating his control over the 
management without placing unreasonable fetters upon legiti- 
mate business, but differences of opinion arise about the means 
and the degree of control necessary. 


The pattern against which the recommendations have to be 
seen is that of an increasing distribution of savings among 
those unfamiliar with equity investment and of managements 
controlling entities, ever growing in size, and shrinking in 
numbers to a point where the force of competition is of diminish- 
ing importance. If it be taken for granted that the law will do 
its utmost to prevent fraud, there is a crying need for all the 
information which can be made available about the affairs of 
individual companies, both to give the timid investor reasonable 
assurance of what he may expect and to protect him, and the 
community, not so much from the misfeasances of directors but 
from their very human liability to errors of judgment, The means 
to all these ends is publicity. 

The means suggested by the Committee to protect the in- 
vestor fall broadly into two sections: those which seek to impose 
increased responsibility upon the managers of companies’ 
affairs and those which increase his opportunities of making his 
views, individual or collective, both known and effective. The 
two main fields where adequate arrangements are lacking are 
those of the original issue of securities together with the pro- 
visions for dealing in them ; and the arrangements for and con- 
duct of meetings. There are also minor points such as the duties 
of trustees under debentures and financial relations between 
the company and its directors. The Report deals with all these 
matters in detail and with imagination, 

In the matter of the prospectus, directors are to be held 
responsible for the omission of material information in the same 
way as they now are for making an untrue statement ; and where 
a false statement has been made the onus is to be placed upon 
the directors making it to show that they could not by taking 
reasonable precautions, have ascertained its falsity. Simarily, if 
they give publicity to the opinion of an expert, they are required 
to establish that they had reasonable grounds for relying on him. 
Further, no expert’s opinion should be included without his 
signature and he, in his turn, is required to produce reasonable 
ro for the statements made as a defence against an action 

or damages. Finally, the Committee puts it on record that the 
public has the right to expect bankers and others “to exercise 
the greatest discrimination before allowing their names to appear 
on any prospectus.” 


In the case of issues under the Act more information about | 
past results is required and auditors are to report on the figures ~ 
and, when necessary, bring the information up to date. Under © 
another section, any provision exempting a trustee under a trust 
deed securing debentures from, or indemnifying him against, ~ 
liability which under any rule of law would otherwise attach 
to him is to be void. The “‘ stag ” is to be controlled by making — 
applications irrevocable for a short period after the opening of — 
the lists. Placings which are substantially offers to the public | 
should be brought under the provision of the Act ; there is to 
be a minimum compulsory interval of two days between the ~ 
publication of the prospectus and the opening of the lists and 
—— for permission to deal must be made promptly and, 
if it is refused within 21 days of the closing of the lists, allot- 
ments are to be cancelled and subscriptions returned. 

Other matters, not susceptible of being dealt with by amend- 
ment of the Act are, in large measure, left to the Council—called, 
throughout the Report, the Committee—of the Stock Exchange. 
If there is one fact which emerges clearly from the Report 
it is that the members of the Cohen Committee endorse 
heartily the recent activities of the Stock Exchange. They re- 
peatedly leave matters calling for flexibility to its judgment § 
and control and go so far as to say that, in the matter of new 
issues, they hope the Provincial Exchanges will come into line | 
with the prevailing rules and practices of London and, in another | 
connection, that means will be found to secure from firms whose 
securities are already quoted adherence to the requirements — 
enforced against new applicants. 

A further considerable group of recommendations places new 
duties-of control upon the Board of Trade. Past experience | 
suggests that old powers were not used but the Committee © 
states that rights of inspection under the Act were inadequate, 
while it feels that the system whereby the local authority bears _ 
part of the cost of prosecution and ordinary juries are called 
upon to deal with difficult cases of company law all militated 
against energetic action. They suggest the concentration of 
company cases in the High Court with the use of a City of 
London Special Jury, where these changes are considered appro- 
priate ; the transfer to the Exchequer of the whole cost of prose- 
cutions and the assimilation of English procedure to the Scot- 
tish system, They, therefore, recommend that in any case in 
which the Director of Public Prosecutions considers that a pro- 
secution ought to be instituted, he should institute it himself, 
while the powers of inspectors are to be increased. 

One further suggestion for the amendment of the law, other 
than the Companies Act, is of special interest to the press. 
Having said that informed comment is sometimes stifled by 
fear of proceedings for libel, the Committee continues: — 


The law of libel is outside the scope of our enquiry, but 
we think that if any reform were possible which encouraged 
freedom of comment without opening the way to unjustified 
defamation, it would undoubtedly afford an additional weapon 


against the type of promoter who is averse to the disclosure 
of all material facts. 


They might have added that it is not only promoters of com- 
panies who sometimes do things which call for much plainer 
advice than can now be given. 

Further valuable protective measures are that the period of 
notice for company meetings is to be extended from seven days to 
either 21 or 14, that an obligation is to be placed upon directors to 
circulate communications to all proprietors on behalf of any sub- 
stantial group of them, subject to certain conditions ; and that 
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the appointment of proxies and demanding of polls should be 
facilitated, Further, companies are invited to fix a retiring age for 
directors ; resolutions for the election of directors are to be sub- 
mitted separately for each director and an ordinary resolution 
sball suffice for the removal of a director even if he is under a 
service contract, but without prejudice to his right to compensa- 
tion. If used with energy and intelligence, these changes could 
bring substantially increased power to the proprietors. 

The sections devoted to the provision of additional informa- 
tion (other than those mentioned above), are more complex. They 
are concerned mainly with the two contentious subjects of 
nominee holdings and published accounts, including in the latter 
the function and duties of auditors, On both of these full com- 
ment will have to be deferred and only a few prima facie observa- 
tions can be made here. 

On the matter of nominees the solution is plainly a com- 
promise. It is impossible to believe that the Committee would 
have gone so far if they did not believe that there was a serious 
abuse to be dealt with ; it is difficult to believe that the result 
will be satisfactory. In essence, the Committee places upon the 
beneficial owner of one per cent or more of any class of capital 
the obligation to disclose the fact, and im penalties for not 
making such a declaration, or making a false one, or voting in 
respect of shares for which a declaration has not been properly 
made. The position is complex ; it is admitted that this will not 
guarantee information in all cases, but it should certainly act as 
a deterrent, 

The matter of published accounts falls into two parts ; the 
contents of what is at present the. statutory balance sheet with 
the obligation to add to it a profit and loss account ; and the 
provision of consolidated accounts by holding companies. There 
can be no doubt that the recommendations are a very great 
advance on the present legal requirements, but these have long 
been out of touch with current practice, at least among 90 per 
cent of large public companies. Or again, the adoption of the 
Committee’s suggestions will bring a substantial improvement in 
many cases, but it is also true that they fall short of the recom- 
mendations (those these were optional), made by the Council of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants to its members. 

Even that body, however, does not go far enough to ensure 
adequate control of managements and adequate information 
about the affairs of joint stock companies. What the Committee 
‘suggests is in substance a true statement of the profit, after all 


T the end of 1944, 70 million persons in the United States 

owned 146 million life policies issued through the 
insurance companies, Each family in the United States on the 
average was protected by $4,300 of life insurance, aggregating 
$148 billions, During the war years this nation of life insurance 
owners has improved its joint sharing of risks by $24 billion. 
Furthermore, the umbrella of protection is more extensive 
even than these figures of commercial assurance suggest. Six- 
teen million Service men and women have purchased over 
$125 billions of protection for their dependants from the United 
States Government, in addition to the $3 billion of war risk 
insurance still outstanding on the veterans of World War I. All 
this cover from private companies and from the Government is, 
moreover, in addition to personal protection afforded by Social 
Security, workmen’s compensation, hospital benefit schemes and 
other such plans. 

This great increase in private life insurance during the war 
—the increase in the cover afforded by the Government is 
self-explanatory—arises from several causes. Demand for new 
life insurance in the United States, unlike that in Britain, has 
been continuously upward, In 1944 new business exceeded 1940 
levels by 25 per cent. This reflects the vast increase in individual 
incomes a tenfold growth in the rate of savings. The ex- 

sion of business by the insurance companies has, moreover, 
en achieved despite considerable drafts upon their selling 
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factory, selling and administrative charges, other than the full 
remuneration of directors, which is now to be disclosed. There 
is also to be an accurate account of the allocation of the profit. 
This would provide no information which would enable proprie- 
tors or others to judge how efficiently the management has 
handled the labour power and materials which have passed 
through its hands. There is the further point that the Com- 
mittee seems almost to have gone out of its way to avoid sug- 
gesting standardisation of any kind. Comparisons with past years 
are, however, to be obligatory. 

The general principle of consolidated accounts is accepted, 
but there are so many qualifications of it that it ‘is really 
very difficult to say just what the net result will be. Certainly 
there will be a great advance on the present position. It is less 
certain that there will be an improvenient on the general prac- 
tice which promises to develop from the Chartered Accountants’ 
recommendations. There are numerous other requirements con- 
cerning the duty of companies, both public and private, to file 
balance sheets and profit and loss accounts, and to circulate 
accounts to all share and debenture holders, even those not 
entitled to receive notice of meetings, at least 21 days before the 
meeting. The scope of the auditor’s certificate and certain of 
his rights are extended, and the anomaly hitherto prevailing that - 
no qualifications were required to be an auditor is removed by 
suggesting that all auditors must be members of one of a group 
of recognised bodies. 

Events alone can show the real value of the report, supposing 
it to be adopted in its present form and passed into law. On a 
short acquaintance it suggests that a close study has been made 
of the many points raised and that, on the whole, a great improve- 
ment has been effected in a number of matters. In this respect 
it is certainly deserving of praise and its results may be excellent. 
But this is a time of large and rapid changes and it seems that in 
the really large matters a great opportunity has been missed. 
Whether this is due to the terms of reference and to the absence 
of any member with a specifically economic training, or whether 
it is the case that the report is the highest common factor of 
the views of thirteen members of great but widely differing 
experience is never likely to be known. The result is to be 
regretted, but if the suggestion of a Committee to advise the 
Board of Trade on matters arising out of the administration of 
the Companies Act is adopted, it may not be another sixteen 
years before there are fresh amendments, 


Life Insurance in America 
(From Our New York Correspondent) 


and office staffs for military service. Ordinarily, terminations of 
existing policies are a large offset against the volume of newly- 
written business, but during the “ prosperous” war years, 
lapses and surrenders have declined to new low levels. Mortality 
ratios, too, have so far not been greatly disturbed by war deaths. 

From the viewpoint of the private companies there has been 
a decided shift in the nature of insurance buying. Sale of 
assurance under pension trust schemes has boomed, since these 
are eligible for federal tax deductions and are also one means 
by which an employer can attempt to reduce labour turnover, 
at a time when all wage increases are subject to Government 
scrutiny, On the other hand, a sharp reduction has occurred 
in insurance purchases by men in the age groups between 19 
and 29. Women have been purchasing larger proportions of the 
totals, with a preference for retirement and endowment policies. 
Increased agricultural income is evident in more than normal 
purchases by the farm population. And the average size of 
policies has risen with incomes, Evidently the urge of individuals 
to provide for their old age has not been affected by discussion 
of increasing old age and dependants’ benefits under the 
federal Social Security system. 

The trend toward endowment policies is all the more remark- 
able in view of the relatively unfavourable rates offered by ihis 
type of cover, in consequence of the low interest rates now 
available to the companies, Gross investment earnings on mean 
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admitted assets dropped from 5.02 per cent in 1930 to 3.84 per 
cent at the end of 1944, with a Federal] Income tax payable in 
the later year which was not present in the earlier. As a result, 
some of the companies have reduced their assumed rates 
for the calculation of premiums and reserves below 3 per cent 
and many have reduced their guaranteed rates on settlement 
options and deposit accounts. There has therefore been a 
greater increase in the cost of policies with a high investment 
element than in that of other types. For this reason, some 
companies have discontinued certain retirement policies. 

It is, of course, impossible to charge the rates assumed for 
premium determination in policies already issued, although the 
mutual companies and stock companies on participating business 
can, in effect, do so indirectly by cutting dividends, and this 
has been done. But this provides only limited relief, and many 
companies may face the possibility of actual deficits on their 
interest accounts on the bulk of their outstanding business, 
though such deficits may be covered, for a time at least, from 
other sources of income, Some companies have already embarked 
on the more permanent step of revising their reserves on a 
lower interest basis, an operation which necessitates a heavy 
drain on the accumulated surplus and/or continuing low 
dividends, according to the extent of the adjustment required 
in each individual case. The current high level of economic 
activity has, however, facilitated the initial steps on this long 
road by producing recoveries on assets written down during 
the depression. Sizeable profits have been gleaned also by 
capitalising the difference between the higher rates carried by 
old securities and current low interest rates; by disposing of 
tax exempt securities (since the tax exemption privilege is worth 
more to the general investor in the market than to the insurance 
companies, with their relatively favoured tax position); and by 
taking advantage of the profits that can be made by holding 
Government securities until they become short-dated. 

Exploitation of these sources of gains has, however, no 
postponed for the companies the fundamental problem 
investment of reserves at rates that they can no longer regard 
as satisfactory. During the war the only substantial outlet for 
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LIABILITIES 
eet pers sgh abi £1,060,000 
Reserve Fund ... 33 ox son 850,000 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts 64,783,129 
Amounts due to Subsidiary jes... 32,806 
Liability for Acceptances, Engagements, etc. 3,945,992 
£70,671 ,927 
ASSETS 
Cash in hand and Balance at Bank of England ... om ee  £6,821,946 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of collection on, other 
Banks in the United Kingdom .., an ook ids ée 2,476,483 
Money at Call and Short Notice .. 10,432,700 
Bills Discounted am. oun 1,800,476 
Treasury Deposit Receipts... 9,000,000 
Investments— 
British Government Securities... +» €21,879,797 
Other Securities ... ou Jeo 815,348 
22,695,145 
Advances .o Customers and other Accounts 12,804,185 
Bank Premises— 
Freehold ... £620,000 
Leasehold ... We ‘ 75,000 
695,000 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances, Engagements, etc. ... 3,945,992 
£70,671 ,927 
—E 
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funds has been US Government bonds, and the forty-nin 
largest legal reserve companies, which had 19 per cent of thei 
assets in government securities at the end of 1940, now hol 
40 per cent in this form. But the longest term “tap” iggy 


pays only 2.50 per cent, a yield inadequate for the requirement _ 
of most companies, since the rate required on policy reserve | 


and other liabilities requiring interest is close to 3 per cent 
The rate on private securities has followed the rate on gover. 
ment bonds in its downward spiral, as private borrowers hay: 
converted their higher rate obligations, With rates on ney 
public utility issues at 2.75 per cent and less, the life companie 


are faced with a difficult choice of deciding whether the ne 
return from such investment, after expenses and allowance fo; © 
possible losses, will be any better than passive investment in | 
government securities. Nevertheless, investment in pubic utility © 
and industrial bonds has been increasing, but as total assets have © 
increased at an even faster rate, the proportion of these tw ~ 
types has declined. Investment in higher yielding Canadian © 
Government bonds has increased somewhat, both absolutely ~ 
and relatively, although the long-run exchange risk provides some | 
deterrent here. Holdings of municipals exempt from federal | 
income tax have been reduced, as have railroad obligations which © 
became impaired during the depression years. Before the © 
Armstrong investigation of 1906, stocks were an important source _ 
of investment ; but many states thereafter prohibited such © 


investment for many years, and though there has subsequently 


been a tendency toward very limited relaxation of the pro- 1 


hibition, at present less than one and a half per cent of 3l! 
assets are held in this form. 


The two highest yielding assets of the companies are loan; — 


to policy-holders and mortgages. Policy loans have been declin- 


ing continuously since the peak reached in the dark days of 1933, 4 
when individuals were forced to draw on their available cash © 
reserves, and the total amounted to 18 per cent of life company , 


assets. During the war, individuals generally have been retiring 


debt and the commercial banks have been keen competitors | 
for loan business, At present, policy loans represent only § pet | 
cent. Mortgage loan holdings, which had been rising since 1936, | 
began to decline in 1942, in consequence of the cessation of | 


all new construction other than for war purposes and the repay- 
ment of debt by individuals, the repayment being encouraged 
by the government as an anti-inflation measure, Farm loans 


began to decline in 1941, following the phenomenal rise of | 
agricultural income. When, however, building is resumed after © 
the war—and restrictions are already being lifted—the com- © 
panies expect that a prospective expenditure of $5 to $6 billion © 
annually on new home construction should provide them with | 


one of their most promising outlets for funds in the field of 
private investment, 


State laws in the past have generally not permitted life com- 
panies to hold real estate except that used in the conduct of the || 
insurance business or acquired as a result of mortgage defaults. © 


In consequence of the drastic wave of foreclosures that occurred 


in the 1930’s, the companies from 1936 to 1940 held almost | 
$2 billions of real estate, but these holdings have since been © 
In the immediate pre-war | 


reduced to less than $1 billion. 
years, the insurance laws of some of the states were amended, 


with a two-fold object: to expand the area of permissible 7 
investment for mounting life insurance funds, and to en — 
courage the construction of houses to rent, particularly for — 
the middle and lower income groups. Under certain prescribed — 

itted to invest directly | 
veral companies have taken | 
advantage of these provisions, and others are believed to be | 


restrictions, life companies were 
in housing for their own accounts, 


contemplating doing so, in the hope of securing a higher rate 
of return than is available on other current investments, 


If low interest rates are maintained in the investment spheres 


in which the companies have traditionally concentrated thei 
resources, either new outlets must be found to provide a higher 
rate—such as, for example, direct property ownership, com 
mon stocks or investment abroad—or the companies may have 
to accustom themselves—and, more particularly, the public— 
to a higher priced and perhaps less satisfactory assurance pro- 
ook perhaps both tendencies will need to proceed side by 
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serves Labour Relations 

Cent, The Transport and General Workers’ Union, holding its 
vern- (3% biennial conference in Blackpool this week, meets against a back- 
have ground of labour unrest, in which its members in the key services 
new of docks and road transport are primarily involved. With the 
ranies “go slow” tactics of the London dockers, last week-end’s stop- 
© net me Pages of nearly 6,500 dock workers in Glasgow, Swansea, Imming- 
e f 3 ham and Grimsby, the strike of London Transport’s bus workers 
5 te in Surrey and Sussex (called off pending negotiations), and the 
Mt 1 Ge still unsettled dispute with the Midland Red Omnibus Company, 
i 8 which has paralysed bus services in twelve counties—with all this, 
Nave “the union’s leaders, and, above all, Mr Bevin, who has now 
> two “resumed the general secretaryship, have plenty of cause for 
adian am concern. 

lutely a The workers’ grievances may be genuine enough. There is 
some | always trouble over bus schedules, as Londoners know only too 
deral well, while the London dockers suddenly found their pay packets 


which 9 reduced because of the termination of a special wartime agree- 













‘9 ment introduced for the period of military operations on the 
+ the “GF Continent. The legacy of the recent strike and the con- 
Ourct “Ge tinued resentment at what the men regard as the high-handed 
such | @™ disciplinary methods of the Dock Labour Corporation, have been 
ently “em reflected in the adoption of ca’canny methods, very nearly as 
pro- damaging to continuity and to the quick turn round of ships as a 
of all complete stoppage. The Minister of Labour last week issued a 
strong warning to the offenders that disciplinary action would be 
_@P taken against them unless they resumed full working methods. 
loans 9 But it had little effect, and on Tuesday the Port employers decided 
cclin- “to suspend any men who continued to impede the work. Some 
1933, gm improvement in the situation and the resumption of normal 
cash mm working at some of the docks have since been reported. 
pany a Probably much of the unrest is due to physical causes which 
tring are simply the reaction after the strain of wartime work, and 
titors Mag Will wear off when things become more normal. What does matter 
; in this transition period is that the potential field of industrial 
) pet ‘Wee unrest should be narrowed as far as possible. There is clearly 
a, : room for an investigation into the whole method of conciliation 


and the settlement of disputes, so that minor grievances can be 


>pay- dealt with before they develop into major ones. The slowness of 
aged “9am negotiating machinery has certainly been one of the main reasons 
loans for wartime trouble in the engineering industry. It may not be 
se of | age Without significance that on the railways, where there have been 
after no labour stoppages during the war, and where an eminently 
com : satisfactory agreement for a fortnight’s holiday with pay has just 


been reached, there is very highly developed joint conciliation 
achinery within the industry. It may also be relevant that the 
ransport Workers’ Union is such a big and varied organisa- 
ion that the leadership cannot keep in such close touch with 
tank and file opinion as in the more compact unions. 

The solution to the problem of industrial relations clearly lies 


the : in strengthening the voluntary machinery, and extending the field 
“9 of voluntary co-operation. But as Mr Bevin himself will be the 
wults, : first to agree, this implies responsibility on the part of those for 
red |“ whom the bargains are being struck and negotiations conducted. 
most © 
been * * * 
-Wwar 
ded, “9 Dutch Notes Withdrawal 
sible 7 The Dutch Government, it appears, is now maturing plans 
en- “for financial reforms on the pattern that has become familiar 
for a ¢lsewhere in liberated Europe. That seems to be the true mean- 
ibed ~ ae ing of the decision, announced last week, to withdraw from circu- 
sctly lation notes of 100-guilder denomination. Larger notes—those for 
aken 500 and 1,000-guilders—were withdrawn by the Germans in 
be ; 1943, and it is understood that the Dutch authorities will shortly 
) 0 ‘P® turn their attention to notes of less than 100 guilders. What pre- 
rat¢ Ge cisely is intended is still not clear, but it is probable that the 
whole plan will resemble the French model more closely than 
eres the Belgian, though it may well be more drastic than the former. 


This is implied by the fact that the deposits resulting from the 
surrender of 100-guilder notes are being blocked “for a time ”— 
except for payment of taxes due or accruing. It has also been 
reported that the eventual thawing may be only “ partial ” 


When the severe Belgian measures were introduced last autumn, 
the effect in Holland was to produce a marked preference for 
small notes, which led the Dutch Government to announce that, 
when the time for “cleansing” the note circulation came, they 
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would not discriminate either between notes issued under German 
occupation and those issued after liberation, or between large 
and small denominations “ either now or in the future.” It is not 
quite certain that “small” notes, in this context, meant notes of 
less than 100 guilders ; but there is at least a strong presumption 
that the coming measures for the small notes will not differ sub- 
stantially from those just introduced. 
* 


It may be, therefore, that what the Dutch authorities have in 
mind is not simply a straight exchange of notes on the French 
lines, but a partial blocking. Apart from this, the objects of the 
scheme are evidently the same as those of the French operation 
—to achieve a census of liquid savings, to cancel notes ill-gotten, 
to prevent re-infiltration of notes in the hands of the Germans, 
and to put a brake on black market activities and tax evasion. 
The need for some such plan is certainly no less than it was in 
France. Despite the withdrawal of very large notes in 1943, the 
total circulation was multiplied five times during the occupation 
period, and now stands at around fl. 5,000 million compared with 
fl. 1,140 million in September, 1939. Currency expansion and 
borrowing from the banks have, indeed, been the principal means 
of financing the huge deficit caused by the occupation. For the 
years 1940-43, no less than §4 per cent of the deficit (mainly re- 
flecting occupation costs and German borrowings on clearing 
account) was met in this way. 


* * * 
The Banks’ Half-Year 


Quite the most striking features of the half-yearly balance- 
sheets of the clearing banks are their uniformity, and the extent 
of the rise in deposits. Aggregate deposits of the “ Big Seven” 
banks at June 30th were £4,503 million, compared with £4,293 
million at end-1944, 2n increase of 4.9 per cent. Except for 1941, 
when the war effort was getting into its stride (and bank deposits 
rose by just over § per cent), this is easily the largest June half- 
year’s increase for the whole war period. Compared with June, 
1944, the expansion amounts to £627 million or 16.2 per cent. 
The largest growth has been achieved by the Westminster and 
Midland banks (17.7 per cent and 17.6 per cent respectively), 
and the smallest by Lloyds and the District (just under 15 per 
cent in each case). 

The more rapid expansion of recent months is, of course, a 
direct consequence of the postponement of this year’s savings 
campaign. The whole counterpart of the new deposits is to be 
found in Treasury Deposit Receipts, which have risen by £679 
million over the past year, and now represent no less than 42 
per cent of deposits. All other earning assets have declined, and 
investments show their first significant fall (on a half-yearly com- 
parison) since the war began. The Midland, whose investment 
portfolio has been virtually stable, is the only exception to this 
movement, which has reduced the aggregate portfolio by £39 
million to £1,037 million. The ratio to deposits has therefore | 
dropped to what must now be regarded as the unusually low level 
of 23 per cent; this compares with 28 per cent a year ago and a 
peak annual average of nearly 33 per cent in 1942. The aggregate 
decline in advances has been small, but an interesting movement 
—the only exception to the trend—is a sharp rise in the figure 
for the National Provincial, which over the twelve months is 
up by nearly 11 per cent. 

These changes over the half-year are not, of course, any real 
guide to the banks’ profit experience during the period. Although 
the main earning assets—advances and investments—have fallen, 
the average levels during the half-year have differed only fraction- 
ally from the averages for the first half of 1944. Hence the new 
resources, although yielding only a shade over one per cent, should 
have produced a corresponding increase in gross profits. The fact 
that this may have brought some banks very close to their EPT 
standards may be one reason why, so far from turning TDR’s intu 
higher-yielding assets, the banks have actually reduced their 
investment portfolios. Another influence upon profits which must 
have been increasingly important in the later war years is the 
fact that the cost of making-up salaries of staff in the Forces will 
have been steadily reduced by service promotions. But any benetfir 
to the banks from this source must be small by comparison with 
the prospective burden to be shouldered when they face the 
problem, as eventually they must do, of adjusting salaries to) 
the altered cost of living. 


ee ae 
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Polish Coal Exports 


Within the past fortnight the Warsaw Government has 
concluded trade agreements with Russia, Sweden and Rumania. 
Two other agreements, with Finland and. Jugoslavia, are being 
negotiated by the Poles. The most interesting point in those 
agreements is the resumption of the export of coal by Poland. 
In the agreement with Russia, Sweden and Rumania, coal is by 
far the most important item on the list of goods which are to 
be exported from Poland within the next year. Cargoes of coal 
for Sweden are already being loaded in the port of Gdynia. 

Coal production in the old Polish mining centre of Dabrava 
is rising rapidly, though it has not yet reached 50 per cent of 
the pre-war output. The Polish mines have suffered no destruc- 
tion, The labour shortage seems to be iess acute than in western 
Europe, though productivity per head is still low because of the 
undernourishment’ of miners. That the Poles should be able to 
undertake to export about ¢,000,000 tons of coal at this early 
stage is due not only to the quick recovery of their industry 
but also to the changed geographic and economic shape of the 
country. After the loss of the eastern borderlands, which pro- 
duce no coal, and after the acquisition of German Upper Silesia 
(which is being taken for granted) Poland should become a coal 
exporter par excellence. Russia and the Balkans are its natural 
markets. The trade agreement with Sweden shows that Poland 
is anxious to regain its old Scandinavian market as weil. Any 
coal that Poland can export to Scandinavia will have the effect 
of reducing Scandinavia’s call upon the meagre supplies of 
western Europe. 


x * x 


Russo-Polish Interdependence 


All the Polish trade agreements have been made on the 
basis of barter—no terms of payment have been fixed. In exchange 
for coal and other goods Poland is to receive electrical equip- 
ment and iron ore from Sweden. The chief items in the Russian 
export to Poland are to be cotton, wool, motor cars and oil. Wool 
is a somewhat surprising item, since Russia has never been an 
exporter of wool. Part of the cotton and wool, which will be 
delivered to Poland, will go back to Russia in the form of manu- 
factured goods. 

The new Polish republic will be an exporter of manufactured 
textiles as well as of coal. The manufacturing capacity of Lodz 
will be in excess of the needs of the country whose population 
will be at least ten millions less than it was in 1939. The in- 
dustries of Lodz were dependent on the Russian markets before 
1914; and the loss of those markets after 1918 was an important 
cause of an almost chronic crisis in the Polish textile industry. 
While Poland has a relative surplus in textile manufacturing 
capacity, Russia has a chronic deficit, At the same time, Russia 
is now able to supply the Polish industry with raw cotton, in 
which she may become, if she is not now, one of the largest pro- 
ducers in the world. Thus a rather strong economic inter- 
dependence between the two countries is likely to develop, Apart 
from this, the list of articles which Russia undertakes to export— 
cotton, lorries, agricultural implements and oil—is significant. 
These are the chief articles that Russia is likely to export to the 
countries that lie within her zone of influence. 


* * * 


Bank of Scotland’s 250 Years 

Scotland is so rich in banking traditions—and has long 
been so large an exporter of bankers and banking ideas—thar the 
25oth anniversary of its oldest bank cannot be allowed to pass 
without remark. In 1694, a Scotsman founded the Bank of 
England. In the following year, England returned the compliment : 
the Bank of Scotland was promoted by one John Holland, a 
London merchant, with interests in the Colchester baize trade. 
Both banks had an inauspicious beginning. The Bank of Scotland, 
more venturesome in some respects than its elder brother, opened 
branches forthwith, but had to close them in the following year. 
It tried again a generation later, but not until 1774 was a branch 
business successfully launched—so successfully, however, that in 
1826, when the Bank of England at last followed suit, it first 
investigated the Scottish bank’s system. Now the Bank of Scot- 
land has some 200 Scottish offices. 
_ It was, at the outset, purely a bank of issue, for deposit bank- 
ing, even in England, had hardly begun. Unlike the Bank of 
England, however, the Bank of Scotland did not for some time 
try to open up a deposit business. Instead, it introduced the £1 
note. Small notes have always been popular in Scotland. Indeed, 
for a brief spell in the middle of the eighteenth century, a boom 
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in banking flotations in Scotland led private bankers actually ;, | 
circulate a note for one penny sterling—until Parliament steppy 7 
in with a prohibition of notes of less than £1. But despite its early | 


experimentation with small notes, Scottish banking has alway, 
been very solidly based. In the crises of the latter part of th. 
eighteenth century, as well as on some later occasions, it withstoc 


the stresses distinctly better than did the more ragged English | 


banking system at the time. 


Now, of course, the Bank of Scotland has long since been; 7 
bank of deposit. Its last balance-sheet showed a note circulation — 


equal to less than one-seventh of its deposits. 


* * * 


A New Export Organisation 


With the imperative need to rebuild Britain’s export trade, 
on the one hand, and the virtual collapse of long-establisha ~ 
markets and methods on the other, it is not surprising that many © 
firms should be more and more seeking to organise their expors — 
on a collective basis, or should turn to third parties to look after — 
their interests. A recent development in this direction is the form. 


tion of the Reciprocal Trading Corporation, Limited (RETCO), an 


organisation staffed by business men with wide experience of 3 
organising the sales of both British and Continental products. I 7 


chairman is Mr H. de Vere Clifton, and its managing director js 


Mr A. Maizel, chairman and managing director of the Victory — 


Margarine Works. 
The Corporation is approaching the export problem from a new 


angle. It points out that the pre-war financial system of trading q 
has largely broken down, and that during the transition methods 7 


of direct trading will be necessary. Under their scheme, for in- 
stance, if a Greek wholesaler required Sheffield cutlery to th 
value of £1,000, the organisation would buy the goods in Britain 
and arrange for shipment to Greece, where their agent, on receiv- 
ing payment in drachma would use the funds to buy an equivalent 


value of Greek goods for a British importer. No foreign exchange j 


transaction would take place in this trading. 


The organisation will also operate in countries that have acquired | 
during the war balances of sterling and dollars. It aims a § 
providing a funnel through which manufacturers can sell their © 
products overseas, without themselves having to enter into the 


complexities of foreign trading. 


The success of this and similar ventures can only be judged | 


in the light of experience. The really essential thing is that any 


selling organisation should be flexible and alive to any possible — 


openings or changes in the potential markets for British goods, 


while from the point of view of production, the home manufac | 
turer will need to produce the type and quality of goods which | 
will suit the demand andj maintain their position in face of com- © 


petition. 
* * te 
The German Potash Loan 


The German Potash Syndicate Loan of £15 million, which 
was issued in London by Messrs J. H. Schroeder and Co., and by © 
Messrs. Higginson Co. in 1925, 1926 and 1929, is probably is 
unique among the foreign loans issued in London during the © 
inter-war period. The special feature of the Loan—which made © 
it an almost fool-proof investment—lies in the fact that it was ” 
made a direct obligation of the German Potash Syndicate, which ~ 
held a monopoly in the German potash mining and processing © 
industry. The service of the Loan was made a first charge on the — 
proceeds of sales. of potash to countries outside Germany. In | 
addition, the individual member concerns of the Syndicate © 
guaranteed the Loan, and the final security was that mortgages 


were placed on mining properties and manufacturing plants. 


Inevitably, the war rendered these safeguards illusory. The A j 
and B series of the 7% bonds, which stood during 1938 at £82}, 3 


fell to £77 during 1939, reached for the average of 1941 the 
low level of £254, but recovered and stood ic on 


the price slumped to £33, but rose rapidly to £51 at the end 
of August. After that a new decline began. The ie before VE- 


Day the price had recovered to £47, but it fell to £4 the | 
. ’ 5 at te | 
end of May ; during June and July it rose steadily and, on July © 


16th, it reached £53}. Quotations for Series C of the 6} bonds 
moved accordingly. In January, 1939, £9} million of the Loan, 
a 25 years gold loan with a sinking fund, were still outstanding. 
_ It may be surprising at first sight that quotations should have 
risen so remarkably from their est points during the wat. 
Factual information about the German potash industry is not 
available to the public. The future of the potash industry it 
Germany is shrouded in the uncertainties of the peace settlement. 


en 


practically unchanged 4 
at about £39 from 1942 to 1943. In June, 1944, before D-Day, © 
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Dne of the most intriguing questions at the moment is not 
hether the mines and the processing plants are working again, 
put who will control them. 


* * * 


ocation of Potash Mines 


Beginning shortly before the war, the concentration of potash 
oncerns was Carried to a point where it could be said that 
practically the entire industry was in ihe hands of three con- 
erns, the Wintershall A.G., the Salzdeifurth A.G. and the 
Burbach A.G., which were domiciled in Kassel, Hanover and 
lagdeburg respectively. In 1938, the total output ef potash 
amounted to 1,861,c00 tons, measured in K2O content, against 
1,689,500 tons of K20 in 1937. On VE-Day almost the entire 
potash mines and processing plants were situated in the area 
pccupied by British and American troops. When the with- 
drawal of the British and the American armies to the line of 
demarcation agreed in Yalta has been completed, the situation 
ill be different. Detailed production figures show that in the 
years before the war roughly 65 per cent of the output was 
mined in the Russian zone of occupation—that is to say, in the 
Prussian province of Saxony (Magdeburg-Halberstadt area) and 
n the Laender, Anhalt and Thuringia. Thuringia then con- 
ributed 32 per cent of the total output, the province of Saxony 
21 per cent, and Anhalt 12 per cent. The remaining 35 per 
‘cent was mined in the British zone of occupation—that is to 
say, 25 per cent in the province of Hanover and to per cent in 

essen-Nassau. If the exact run of the demarcation line of the 
Russian zone were known, these approximate figures could be 
orrected in detail. It is doubtful, however, whether the line 
ollows exactly the border between Thuringia and the province 
Df Hessen-Nassau. 

Total German deposits of potash measured in K2O content 
have been estimated officially at 20,000 million tons. Roughly 
wo-thirds of these deposits are in the Russian zone and one- 
third in the British zone. During the first years of the war the 
nines and plants of the Wintershall concern, which produced 
before the war roughly 40 per cent of the total output, have 
been expanded. It may be reasonable to assume that production 
was rising steadily, at least early in the war, but the percentage of 
total production of the different provinces has probably not 
changed substantially. 


The prospects of the Potash Loan are therefore full of un- 
ertainties. True, the amount outstanding early in 1939 was only 
{9; milkon, against the original sum of £15 million. Nevertheless, 
at cannot be taken for granted that the output of the mines in the 
British zone—or, rather, exports from the British zone—will be 
dequate for servicing the loan. Much will depend on the speed 
pf the restoration of production, on exports and on costs and 
prices. Nor can it be taken for granted that Russia will assume 
bart of the responsibility for servicing the Loan. Possibly, its 
ervice will be considered in the context of other claims upon 

ermany. In principle, the service of the Loan should, of course, 
be resumed as soon as possible ; there is no case for cancelling 
his German obligation. Meanwhile, however, there are no hard 
calculations that could serve as a rational basis of Stock Ex- 
change quotations. 


* * x 


Suburban and Provincial Developments 


At the end of last week there were further developments in 
the dispute between the Joha Lewis group and members of the 
market. In the position existing it was impossible to comply fully 
with the suggestions of the jobbers, but the rights of the minority 
holders are now in part protected. At the same time the Treasury 
has been consulted on the question of the huge bonus element 
in the issue but has, on this occasion, decided to waive its 
objections. Consequently, permission to deal in the new ordinary 
shares of Suburban and Provincial has been granted. The jobbers 
have resumed dealing in the other shares of the group, but not 
in either the old or the new ordinary, the reason given being 
that they are unable to determine the value of the rights. 

There seems to be great substance iri this objection as a matter 
of fact, and, in consequence, it would be reasonable for the jobbers 
to refuse to take any considerable amount of stock on their books 
or to go considerably short of the stock. That is to say, they 
cannot “job ” in the ordinary way. It is a nice question whether 
this entitles them to refuse to deal at all, and by so doing they 
are injuring just those people whom they set out to protect. 
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However, the only satisfactory solution is that they should receive 
the information they require, and this they are seeking from the 
company. The market wag not very expeditious in forwarding its 
request, but it is to be hoped the company will not delay its 
reply. 

Arising out of this matter, the Council has issued a statement 
concerning issues of £50,000 and under. As these do not require 
Treasury sanction, that body has no opportunity to judge whether 
the element of bonus is reasonable or rot. In consequence, this 
duty will devolve on the Stock Exchange Committee for New 
Issues and Official Quotations, who will not ordinarily give per- 
mission to deal when the price involves an element of bonus 
greater than is considered necessary to float the issue. 


* x * 


Distillers’ Assets 


The accounts of the Distillers Company for the year to 
May 15th include a consolidated profit statement and balance- 
sheet for the first time. In neither case are comparative figures 
for 1943-44 provided, but it may be hoped that this weakness 
will be remedied next year. The profit statement of the com- 
pany is quite inadequate in that the figure given was after all 
expenses. The consolidated statement is much more informa- 
tive, as will be seen from the condensed version given on 
page 99. The chief fault is with the statement “ ‘Trans- 
fers to reserves,” with sub-headings “Superannuation” and 
“Sundry,” there appear to be provisions rather than reserves, 
but the intention is not clear. One valuable piece of in‘ormation 
is that £187,202 of undistributed profit, applicable to the parent 
company, is retained by the subsidiaries. This is less than 8 per 
cent of the total revenue accruing to the parent from the 
subsidiaries. 

The balance-sheets are more striking. In the first place the 
figures for 1944 in the statutory account of the parent have 
been revised. The main changes are the emergence of an invest- 
ment reserve of £1,530,418 in that year (now £1,600.000) and 
the transfer of £125,000 from current liabilities to reserve for 
taxation. In round figures, interests in subsidiaries are written 
up by £875,000 and other investments by a similar amount. Of 
the latter, a block valued at £1,230,312 is included among fixed 
assets, with the note that market values substantially exceed 
this figure. The consolidated balance-sheet shows net assets of 
just over £494 million (details page 99). The interest of out- 
side shareholders is as large as £8,740,582, but, according to the 
accounts, their share in 1944-45 profits of £2,672,127 was only 
£311,207 net of tax. That is, 11.6 per cent of the whole or 3.56 
per cent tax free on the capital amount of their interest. It 
appears, therefore, that this interest is mostly preferential and 
of fixed amount. The net assets attributable to the £15 million 
odd of Distillers ordinary capital exceed £35 million. Cash and 
gilt-edged securities alone exceed £26 million and the group 
appears to have very ample funds for expansion. The £1 units 
or ordinary stock have recently fallen back to £1178. 9d., at which 
they yield £3 8s. per cent. 


x x * 


Cheque Encashment Relaxation 


The restrictions imposed early last month by the British 
Bankers’ Association, at the request of the Inland Revenue 
authorities, upon facilities for cheque encashment seem to have 
had somewhat wider repercussions than had been foreseen 
at the time. It was then ruled that a cheque could be cashed only 
if it was uncrossed and presented at the branch on which it 
was drawn; presented by the drawer or his agent; payable 
under a credit established on his behalf; or was for a sum 
of less than £10—in which case the manager was allowed dis- 
cretion to pay cash “on exceptional or isolated occasions.” The 
object of these measures was to assist in checking tax evasion and 
black marketeering by ensuring that the business receipts of 
possible offenders passed through their bank accounts, and thus 
figured in their pass-books, in cases in which the payments were 
made by cheque. 


It is now clear that the restrictions were substantially more 
drastic than was necessary to achieve the object in view. In 
consequence—as, indeed, was foreshadowed in The Economist 
at the time—substantial inconvenience has been caused to inno- 
cent members of the public who, in the ordinary course of 
legitimate business, had been in the habit of securing cash for 
cheques under conditions excluded by the new rule. The 
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authorities and the banks have now agreed upon a relaxa- 
tion of the new rules to meet these reasonable needs. In future, 
bank managers will be allowed much wider discretion than 
that afforded by the original “under £10” rule. In particular, 
they can, if they think fit, cash cheques drawn for payment 
of wages, salaries or pensions ; dividend and interest warrants ; 
and orders drawn by the Government authorities for salaries, 
service pensions, etc. These relaxations are welcome, and it is to 
be hoped that the modified rules will be interpreted with elasticity 
and understanding, as apparently they are intended to be. Had 
the original measures been less hastily conceived, the incon- 
venience of the past month or so could have been avoided. 


* x * 


National Bank of New Zealand 


An interesting innovation has been made in the balance-sheet 
of the National Bank of New Zealand for March 31st last. Like 
other banks operating in Australasia, but registered in the United 
Kingdom, the National Bank has previously followed the practice 
of showing its capital and UK assets in sterling, but its Aus- 
tralasian assets at their values in Australian and New Zealand 
pounds. When these currencies depreciated against sterling during 
the post-1929 slump, the difference was provided for in the balance- 
sheets by “currency ” reserves set aside for the purpose. Especi- 
ally in view of the fact that part of these reserves were undis- 
closed, the result was a somewhat misleading picture. The National 
Bank has now removed this distortion by writing down its over- 
seas assets to their sterling values. The currency reserves have 
more than sufficed for this operation: of the disclosed currency 
reserve of £500,000, one-half is now restored to general reserve, 
and an unspecified “free ” remainder is added to inner reserves. 

These revaluations have naturally produced an apparent con- 
traction in the balance-sheet, but the chairman states that the 
published fall in deposits, from £21.7 to £18.1 million, repre- 
sents a real increase of some £700,000. Similarly, advances have 
actually expanded by roughly £2,000,000, though the balance- 
sheet figure is down from {11.1 to £10.5 million. Its ratio to 
deposits—over 50%—though lower than before the war, affords 
an interesting contrast to that of the English banks. The main 
explanation is that it has been the policy of the New Zealand 
Government to discourage bank purchases of New Zealand 
Government securities during the war. Hence the banks’ surplus 
resources in New Zealand, as distinct from those in London, have 
simply accumulated at the Reserve Bank. In March, 1944, the cash 
ratio was no less than 35 per cent, and even this year it is over 
33 per cent. The slight reduction results from the fact that in 
1944-45, unlike 1943-44, the Reserve Bank was able to release 
sterling to the trading banks in exchange for part of their idle 
balances in New Zealand, thus enabling the banks to employ 
funds in the London money market. As these additional London 
balances are now held at call, instead of in British Government 
securities (as they were before the drain on London funds began 
two years ago), the effect on profits cannot have been large. The 
year’s profits are, however, slightly higher, at their best level since 
1938-39. . " ‘ 


Cunard White Star Fleet 


The accounts of the operating company Cunard-White Star 
for 1944 show a fall in revenue of £155,000, and in net profit, 
after maintaining the rate of depreciation, of £110,000 to 
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£549,273. The reduction is ascribed in the main to the “ Frap. 


conia” having attained the age of 20 years. Details, set oy | 


on page 99, show a continued rise in replacement reserve ang 
net liquid assets and a resumption of the increase in the Gover. 
ment Tonnage Replacement Account. The usual payment 9 
£500,000 was made to the Cunard Steamship Company. 

This year Sir Percy Bates is able to add some facts to th 


figures. Of 18 ships of 434,689 gross tons in August, 1939, ani | 


the Queen Elizabeth, 83,673 gross tons, the company hy 


nine of 345,921 gross tons left. Five were lost during the wy | 
and an equal number sold to the Government. Arrangemenr 


have been made, or are in course, for five new ships, with ; 


total tonnage of 76,000 gross: two cargo liners with Sir Jams | 


Laing and Sons ; two cargo and passengers ships, to carry 2% 
passengers, with John Brown and Harland and Wolff; and ,; 


slightly smaller Mauretania type liner, also with John Brown © 

The cost of building these ships will be high, but it seem: — 
that the company will be prepared to give further orders—th: = 
new ships will raise the fleet to 80 per cent of its projected — 
1939 tonnage—as soon as there is the slightest indication tha ~ 
people will be allowed to move freely. Meanwhile, shipping js © 
tied to the UMA Agreement until six months after the end of — 


hostilities with Japan. Sir Percy thinks it will be impossible t 


extend it beyond that period. He has something to say on th ~ 
inadequacy of the “compensation” earned by the industry — 
during the war—at half the rate of pre-war earnings—and looks — 


forward to the time when:— 


the world will wake from its benumbing experience of sterile opera- i 


tion and enable it to return to the myriad fertile practices which 
made prices cheaper for the consumer and costs of all kinds cheaper 
for the user than is possible under any forced political system. It 
is when this stage is reached that I hope the company will reap 
some “reward” instead of merely receiving “ compensation.” 


* * x 


Shipping Costs and Values 


Although shipbuilding costs have almost doubled since th — 
beginning of the war, the rise in prices has been nothing like a | 
rapid as during the last war, when they rose fourfold. The records 7% 
kept by Fairplay reveal the contrast ; the prices given below are ~ 


based on the cost per ton of building a single-deck tramp steamer 
of about 7,500 tons deadweight and of bare pre-war specifi- 
cations :— 

Cost per ton of building Tramp Steamer of 7,500 rons deadweight. 


£s. d. £s.d. 
1914, November 14th... 710 1939, June 30th 13 68 
1917, June 30th 26 0 0(a)1945, June 30th 


1920, December 30th ... 3000 
1922, December 30th... 900 


(a) Subject to additions arising from higher wages or dearer materials q 


after the signing of contracts. 


The control of freight rates and of costs has been much mor | 


effective during 1939-45 than during the last war, though in 
1939 costs were almost double those of 1914. Steps are being 


taken, through the co-ordination of purchases, to avoid the boom ~ 
and slump seguence that took place after 1918. The question is ~ 
whether costs within four years of this war will be as low in © 
relation to 1939 prices as they were at the end of 1922 in relation © 


to 1914 prices. 
* * * 


Textile Scrip Bonus Promised 


The preliminary statement of Patons and Baldwins showed 2 ~ 
fall in net profit from £429,073 to £254,616 for the year 10 
April 28th, but the dividend on the ordinary capital was main- 


tained at 17} per cent, and the appropriation to buildings and 


plant reconstruction reserve reduced from £185,000 to £15,000. ~ 
Even this modest appropriation entailed a reduction in the carry 
forward, As the board has seldom distributed as much as two- |” 
thirds of the available profit, considerable comment was caused, | | 
but a full expianation is given in the report by Mr A. Forrestet- © 


Paton, chairs.an of the company. It appears that the warehousing 


premises in London, Birmingham, Manchester and Glasgow have — 


been sold at a considerable profit over book values, and this 


profit will in due course be added to the reserve mentioned. New | 


offices have been bought in the West End of London and a ware- 
house on the outskirts. The company concentrates mainly on the 
production of wools and yarns, and it is interesting to observe 
this shift from the City to what has hitherto been an area largely 
restricted to the haute couture. 

Another matter of interest to the shareholders is the announce- 
ment that the board proposes to make an issue of bonus shares 
as soon as any telaxation of the existing regulations permits 1 
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e ordinary capital of the company is £1,919,149, while the 
otal surplus, including, reserves for war contingencies and recon- 
struction of buildings and plant, and the carry forward exceed 
2,714,500. These reserves are mainly invested in the business, 
nut some part of them—much less than the £700,000 specially 
nrovided—may be needed to meet losses in Shanghai. Owing to 
he curious practice of including cash with debtors, it is difficult 
o say what sum this company may have immediately available 
for future reconstruction, which is likely to be extensive. The 
eport states that increased labour is likely to be forthcoming 
in the latter part of its current financial year, and this should 
produce a revival in earnings. 


* * * 


id a 

ia WeRubber, Synthetic and Natural 

the As revealed by the announcement that golf and tennis balls 
ected mmof synthetic rubber will soon be appearing in the shops, increasing 
that supplies of synthetic rubber are now becoming available for 


ivilian use. In the first half of this year the United States Rubber 


tc BBReserve Company, with 51 Government-owned plants, has pro- 
le tc mmduced 456,000 tons, with a target of 1,000,000 tons for the whole 
1 the | Mmyear, to rise to 1,200,000 tons in 1946, compared with 737,000 
ustry “@tons in 1944. America’s study of Germany’s ten-year-old synthetic 
looks mmerubber industry has appeared to indicate that large-scale German 


production has been yielding a product somewhat inferior to the 
American. It is, of course, not unlikely that the quality of syn- 


hich i hetic rubber will improve as experience of manufacturing methods 
caper mand of consumer uses develops. The butyl rubber produced in 
n. It he United States has already proved a highly useful material for 


nner tubes, and the fact than on June 21st of this year the British 
price was reduced from 2s. 1d. to 1s. 33d. per lb.—that is, 2}d. 
below the present price of natural crude rubber—cannot but have 
ts influence upon this product’s future. 

Manufacturers of natural rubber are inevitably still prone to 
egard the synthetic product with considerable reserve.. Sir George 
Beharrell, chairman of the Dunlop Rubber Company, has recently 
xpressed his conviction that no manufacturer of tyres would 
illingly make use of synthetic rubber to any extent if natural 
rubber were obtainable for this purpose—and it is a significant 
act that the manufacture of tyres absorbs well over one-half of 
he world’s supplies of natural rubber. Stocks of crude rubber 
in the hands of the United Nations are now exceedingly short, 
ith current supplies well below consumption needs. In view of 


cords F 


, d. he prospective liberation of Malaya, plans have been made for 
58 e re-establishment of the Malayan rubber industry, the first 
) ofa) | im being a short-term maximisation of output, and the second 
aehe long-term rehabilitation of individual estates. With these ends 
erials “gD View a Malayan Rubber Estate Owners’ Guarantee Company 
2 as been formed, which, with the approval of the Colonial Office, 
ais ill distribute to the plantations supplies of labour, services and 
h in ommpeaterials (all of which will be short in the early post-liberation 
ping | riod) ; and to assist this purpose plantations have been scheduled 
oom fe groups and sub-groups of about 100,000 and 10,000 acres 
ae espectively. Small holdings of less than 100 acres will be supplied 
w in | mmetect by the Government. It is hoped that this scheme, which 
ation ae’? outlined last week by Mr T. B. Barlow, chairman of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association, may prevent a scramble for, and 
nsure the economical use of, labour and materials temporarily 
n short supply. 
Producers, with an eye to the more distant day when supplies 
ay outstrip demand, are pressing on with research into methods 
eda of improved agricultural yield and new uses for the natural 
ar 10 “eeproduct. It is, however, recognised that even with the most highly 
nain- 7 ficient production methods, some considerable time must elapse 
and @p>efore enough natural rubber can be available for anything beyond 
000, ¢ most urgent needs. 
carry 
two- * * * 
used, | 
wo “dustrial and Scientific Research 
here It is now generally recognised that British industry has in 
this | Ine past undervalued and paid too little attention to research. 
New or did past fiscal practice encourage them otherwise. With cer- 
vases lain notable exceptions, industrialists have failed to appreciate 
» the at expenditure on research may be as productive as expenditure 
serve bn publicity. Among the problems, therefore, which are now being 
rgely dely discussed, is the place of research in industry and in the 
: niversities, 
ince- Some fifteen months ago, a White Paper (Cmd. 6514) was 
nares D blished, setting out the existing Government machinery for the 
ts it. Promotion of scientific research and development. One section 


ealt with the place of the university in the promotion of research, 
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assigning to it a major share of the responsibility for “funda- 
mental” or “ pure” research, and for the education of workers 
for “applied” research. The essential problem of the necessary 
liaison between the spheres of pure and applied research, which 
was not dealt with in the White Paper, is discussed in papers 
recently published by the Association of University Teachers. 
The relationship between academic and industrial research has 
been identified, rightly or wrongly, with the wider problem of 
the relationship between universities and industry. The univer- 
sities’ pride in intellectual integrity and its pursuit of learning 
for its own sake is often not fully understood by the industrialists, 
and suspicion is bred in academic circles that industry is trying to 
“buy ” the university and direct its researches. The Association 
of University Teachers emphasises the need for university re- 
search to “remain free and untrammelled by external control.” 
In particular, it declares 

the growing tendency of industries and individual firms to sub- 

sidise ad hoc research in universities on their own particular 

problems is in general to be resisted. 

* 


This warning does not mean that the Association is not pre- 
pared to consider practical plans for co-operation with industry. 
Indeed, it is eager to do so, and has a number of valuable sug- 
gestions to make. British industry, too, is beginning to realise 
that action must be speedily taken. The Federation of British 
Industries has set up a research secretariat, whose first tasks will 
be to conduct a survey of existing research facilities and to call a 
two-day conference on industry and research. 

Work of practical importance in bringing together the univer- 
sities and industry is now being done by the Manchester Joint 
Research Council, Similar councils could with value be set up in 
other University centres. The coming shape of British industry 
will be influenced by many factors, and not least by the emphasis 
placed on research. 

. . * 


A Record Coal Output 


Major Lloyd George had the unusual experience, for him, 
on Wednesday, of congratulating owners, managements and 
miners on an excellent record of wartime output. The Leicester- 
shire and South Derbyshire coalfield, though small, has nearly 
doubled its production since 1938. Leicestershire’s tonnage of 
saleable coal increased from 2,861,400 tons in 1938 to 4,523,100 
in 1943, and South Derbyshire’s during the same period from 
838,100 tons to 1,451,200. Output per manshift is higher in this 
coalfield than anywhere else, being 4.7 tons in Leicestershire and 
4.35 tons in South Derby. 

The reason for these results, which are more like American 
than British figures, are primarily the superior geological ccnd’- 
tions in the Midlands mines, which lend themselves easily to fu!l 
mechanisation in the American style. But it is also clear, as 
the Minister of Fuel pointed out, that there has been careful 
planning and good organisation and better co-operation than in 
other, older coalfields. The Midlands coalfields, moreover, pro- 
ducing mainly for the home market, were not hit by the depres- 
sion in the same way as the export districts, and did not suffer to 
the same extent from lack of recruitment and wasting man- 
power, or from the legacy of antagonism and bitterness. It is 
therefore not possible, tempting though it might be, to argue 
from the success of the Leicestershire effort that the same 
methods can be applied elsewhere, without drastic changes in 
organisation and structure. 

Pending the results of the election, which will decide the future 
of the mines, the National Union of Mineworkers has aga‘n 
called for a widespread campaign for nationalisation. It has also 
decided to press the Government to increase the supply of focd 
for the miners and to introduce the five-day working week of 74 
hours a day. The six-day week has undoubtedly contributed . 
to the rise in absenteeism, and a return to the five-day week might 
well be instrumental in securing better attendance. It is not clear, 
however, whether the men will continue to accept the full impli- 
cations of shift-working—as recommended in the Reid report. 


* x * 


Permission to Increase Toy Production 


For the six months from August rst the quota for toys is to 
be increased from 25 to 373 per cent. The quota for photographic 
and leather goods, at 25 per cent, will be doubled. The news of 
these relaxations will be received with somewhat mixed feelings 
by manufacturers. It is clearly understood that the concessions 
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BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


GOVERNMENT ACTION FOR MORE LABOUR URGED 
SIR ALAN SYKES, BT., SEES COTTON’S GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 13th instant, in 
Manchester. 

Sir Alan Sykes, Bart. (the chairman), in 
addressing the shareholders, said: I am very 
giad that I am able to present to you 2 
report which shows a continuation of the 
improvement which our accounts have re- 
vealed during the past few years. 

The reduction in the productive capacity of 
the industry is due not only to the policy of 
concentration which the Government found 
it necessary to impose in order to release 
man-power for more essential services, but to 
the impossibility of obtaining sufficient labour 
to make the most of the capacity which is still 
available. 


OUTPUT LIMITED BY SPINNING CAPACITY 


The situation calls for immediate attention 
and action by the Government and most 
urgently in the provision of additional labour 
for the spinning section of the industry both 
to complete the staffing of the operating mills 
and to permit the se nernns of more of the 
mills which were cl under concentration. 
Until the output of yarn is increased, the 
manufacturing and finishing section of the 
industry cannot expand their production, and 
the industry as a whole can make no con- 
tribution to that restoration and expansion of 
export trade which is essential if the standard 
of living in this country is to be maintained. 

Circumstances have combined to give the 
cotton industry in this country an oppor- 
tunity which a few years ago would have 
been regarded almost as a flight of imagina- 


tion, and it would be tragic indeed if we were - 


unable to take full advantage of that oppor- 
tunity through shortage of labour. Although 
the cotton industry has suffered serious re- 
verses within the past 2§ years, there is no 
other industry which can immediately take 
its place in the magnitude of the contribution 
it can make to the expansion of our export 
trade, but the opportunity which is within 
our reach also imposes upon us serious 
responsibilities. 


BALANCED PRODUCTION NEEDED 


In the first place, the further increase in 
productive capacity, urgent though it may 
be, should be balanced. It will come through 
the provision of additional labour and by 
the re-opening of the concentrated works for 
which the Government is pledged to provide 
the fullest facilities, but it is needed first in 
the spinning section, and should be followed 
by a proportionate increase in manufacturing 
and finishing capacity. It will not help us 
to have more labour provided for the finish- 
ing sections unless the output of yarn and 
cloth has been increased in advance to an 
extent sufficient to provide the material to 
employ that labour—in fact, we may have 
difficulty in the finishing sections in finding 
work for those of our employees who will be 
released from military service. 

I think there is sometimes a tendency to 
exaggerate the effect upon our industry of 
the demand which will arise from the world 
shortage of cotton goods, and it should not 
be forgotten that our spinning capacity was 
reduced before the war to a level more or 
less commensurate with the then curren 
demand. There is no doubt that in the im- 
mediate post-war period there will be 
demand for cotton goods, bu 
meet that demand will be. limited by 
capacity to produce, and the volume of 
duction must be governed by the output of 
the spinning section. Even when allowance 
is made for the increased use of rayon and 
other fibres, I doubt whether, in the cotton 
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industry, we shall achieve an output of cloth 
much, if at all, in excess of that which we 
produced in the best of the two or three 
years before the war, and, in that event, there 
must still be potentially redundant plant in 
the finishing sections. I cannot, of course, 
speak for other firms whose works may have 
been closed under the Government Concen- 
tration Scheme, but so far as this Association 
is concerned I see no early prospect of re- 
opening the works which we have had to 
shut down, unless by some means the output 
of yarn and cloth can be substantially 
increased. 


NEED FOR COLLABORATION 


If the cotton industry is content to rely 
upon the active demand which will probably 
persist for a few years after the war, and to 
re-establish its trade on the old basis of pre- 
occupation with sectional interests and non- 
collaboration, it may have a merry life, but 
assuredly it will not be a long one. Almost 
all the factors which contributed to the weak- 
ness of the cotton industry and its inability 
to meet foreign competition in the pre-war 
years, are still there, and though they may 
be obscured under conditions of active 
demand they will surely emerge again unless 
they are removed by internal reorganisation. 

There seems to be a tendency in some 
Government and other circles to look askance 
at any attempt to substitute collaboration for 
unrestricted. competition—to believe that 
efficiency can only be achieved by methods 
of jungle warfare—and that any effort to 
eliminate unnecessary competition has some 
nefarious objective. Uncontrolled competi- 
tion and full employment are antipathetic 
and the Government would be wise to 
encourage those who believe that there are 
other ways of making progress than by 
giving away a portion of our capital with 
every yard of cloth we produce. If. the 
cotton industry does not take advantage of 
the next few years to establish itself in a 

ition to hold its trade in foreign markets, 
it is not likely to get another opportunity. 


ANNUAL ACCOUNTS 


In ‘dealing with the accounts the Chair- 
man pointed out that there were no impor- 
tant changes in the balance sheet, and he 
explained that the increase in profit was due 
to a larger volume of special working under- 
taken for the Government. In making their 
recommendation for the payment of two 
years’ arrears of preference dividend (to 
March 31, 1939) the board had been in- 
fluenced by the fact that the company’s 
liability for ‘taxation was still not finally 
settled, and until that was done it was felt to 
be in the interests of the stockholders that 
the distribution should be limited to the 
amount available out of the profits earned in 
the year. 

The Chairman, after expressing the thanks 
of the stockholders to the directors, staff and 
operatives, concluded: I see no reason to 
modify the moderate expression of con- 
fidence in the future which I voiced at our 
last meeting, provided the industry can 
establish, as quickly as possible, the volume 
of output for which it has the capacity. I 
can assure you that the Association’s works 
have been maintained in a high state of effi- 
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The eleventh ordinary general meeting y | w! 
this company was held, on the 17th insta, © W 
in Liverpool. ‘| 

The following are extracts from the now | 
by the chairman, Sir Percy E. Bates, Bar 
G.B.E., circulated with the report ay m 
accounts. 3 


ar 

Operating profit for the year is low, — in 
mainly owing to Franconia having attainy pe 
the age of 20 years. Deferred repairs aga, in 


absorb £100,000, making the total providg _ m 
£800,000. Balance-profit for the year ; 
£110,000 lower at £549,272 7s. Iod. 4 

In the balance sheet, ships at cost, ley 
depreciation, £9,344,526 reflects during th | 
year our undertaking to write-off 5 per cen 
on the values on which we receive “com. _ 
pensation” and the elimination of the bog _ 
value of the ship acquired by H.M.G. Hy © 
we continued to write off depreciation on oy _ 
own pre-war plan as agreed with Hy 
Treasury, the item ships at cost, less depr. 
ciation, would have been £10,234,345, | 
difference of £839,819. 4 

Investments are higher by £1,000,000, hh. ” 
cause by putting our depreciation figure in ~ 
Government stocks we have supported th — 
Savings Campaign. 

Debtors, etc., have nearly doubled, owiy 
to increases in current business and a slight 
time lag in dealing with them. ‘ 

Cash is only nominally higher than hy — 
year, as the figure includes £200,000 m 
special deposit to meet back service pa | 
ments as they fall due in the U.S.A. Po) 
sion Plan. ; 

On the other side of the balance sheet th | 
increase in the item £7,657,678 reserves, etc, | 
reflects an addition by the balance arising” 
from one additional ship being taken ove | 
by H.M.G. reduced by the pension item © 
mentioned in the directors’ report. Crediton 
include the £100,000 for deferred repan 
from the profit and loss account and the rex 
is due to outstanding business. id 

Throughout the war we have done every 
thing possible to reduce organisation « ~ 
penses and have credited everything « © 
could earn to H.M.G. We have loads © 
9,223,181 tons of cargo;  collectd © 
£57,743,442 in freight; managed 39 Govem 
ment ships, dll without a commission d ~ 
any kind for ourselves or a penny of expen — 
beyond the audited disbursements. We fount 
our pleasure and our duty to be the same ~ 

But we also have our pride. Up to Mx 
31, 1945, the company’s own fleet had ca: ~ 
tied on all routes and in all directions :~ 
grand total of 2,473,040 troops, of which — 
1,243,538 were carried in the Queen Man ~ 
and Queen Elizabeth. I like to believe tht © 
these two ships shortened the war in Europ | 
by a whole year. 

Cunard White Star entered the wi © 
owning 18 passenger ships of 434,689 gros © 
tons, and during the war the Queen Elizabeth © 
(83,673 gross tons) was brought into se © 
vice. At VE Day the company had i | 
following ships in service: —Queen Eliz © 
beth, Queen Mary, Aquitania, Mauretanis 
Britannic, Franconia, Scythia, Samaria av — 
Ascania, totalling 345,921 gross tons. Th | 
company has arranged, or is arranging, fo 
the construction of the following ships, ¥ | 
with Sir James Laing and Sons, simply cag | 
liners ; two combined passenger and caf 5 
ships carrying perhaps 250 passengers, wil | 
Messrs John Brown and Company, Limited 
and Messrs ee get Wolff, cinke 
one passenger p @uretama@ type 
slightly smaller, with Messrs John Brown ati 
Company, Limited. Together the new com- 
mitments total approximately 76,000 too’. 

On the most probable estimate that 
can form, our present modest building 
gramme will enable us to exceed the figutt 
of 1937. I am assuming a slightly hight 
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joading factor as seems reasonable in the 
circumstances that will exist. : 

Prices of new tonnage look high today, 

rticularly when it is observed that in the 

‘S.A. some shipowners are favoured b 
their Government with a substantial build- 
ing differential or subsidy, bringing the cost 
of new tonnage to considerably less than 
what owners are being asked to pay here. 
We are still engaged in war and many 
wartime practices naturally obtain in all 
the trades which combine to build a ship, 
both within and without shipyards. Prices 
may come down; they may also rise. We 
are ready to extend our building programme 
in any direction and in particular to move 
people, if ony we can have but the slightest 
indication that people will be permitted to 
move freely. At present this subject is 
either “ too heavy or too hot.” We have these 
large uncertainties, so for the moment we 
wail. 

As regards the future, immediate and pros- 
pective, the control of all Allied ships is 
governed by the U.M.A. Agreement until 
six months after the end of hostilities with 
Japan. I approve the Agreement, on the sole 
assumption that H.M. Government will see 
that British Shipping does not suffer under 
it by comparison with the shipping of other 
signatory governments, yet I am obliged to 
observe that today there is no element of 
“reward” in what is paid to British Ship- 
ping, merely an austere “ compensation.” For 
the other signatory countries that is not quite 
so true, yet some of them act as though it 
were, as all I think wish to be free. Direc- 
tion is irksome, as it takes little account of 
individual necessities. That Cunard White 
Star should wish to be free is obvious, for 
our bg ships are being “compensated” at 
the rate of half their pre-war earnings. 

Today we do not complain, we only 
remark, as we quite understand that our 
war work is still unfinished. We are, very 
naturally, sensitive to suggestions of 
“reward” for others on our routes. For 
instance, an American air service operating 
for its own profit between New York and 
the U.K. at advertised fares is an assault on 
our long-established goodwill, which we are 
powerless to meet because of our well under- 
stood preoccupation with the carriage of 
American troops. A further assault is 
threatened in the circumstantial reports from 
the U.S.A. of a number of P2 ships (19} 
knots, §50 passengers) to be ready for com- 
mercial operation in the autumn. There 
are also other points of other origin, affecting 
tramp shipping. 

It is only the careful attention of H.M. 
Government, to which all British shipping 
gives whole-hearted support and from which 
it expects the same, that will enable the 
U.M.A. Agreement to run out its full term. 
But I think it impossible that any agreement 
by the signatory Governments could be 
secured for its extension. The forces that 
work for freedom will grow with every 
month that the war continues with Japan. 

If that idea is right, unless all the Allied 
Governments should be either irresponsible 
or careless, each of the Allied Governments 
signatory to the U.M.A. Agreement will at 
the end of hostilities with Japan give six 
months’ notice of their intention to free their 
own shipping. 

Six months is a minimum, but ought to 
be sufficient warning to the world to wake 
up from its benumbing experience of sterile 
operation and enable it to return to the 
myriad fertile practices which made prices 
cheaper for the user than is possible under 
any forced political system. It is when this 
Stage is reached that I hope the company 
will earn some “ reward” instead of merely 
receiving “ compensation.” 

I have claimed tribute to our ships, but 
they are useless without the men to run and 
man them and they, too, could not have been 
assembled and kept together without the 
skill, industry and above all the sympathy of 
our men ashore, and I claim for them real 
appreciation for their brave and tireless en- 
deavour in the National cause. 


UNION-CASTLE MAIL 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


THE NEW CONTRACT 
SIR ERNEST HARVEY’S SPEECH 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, at 
3 and 4, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 

Sir Ernest M. Harvey, Bt., K.B.E., deputy 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
The profit on completed voyages during the 
was about £200,000 less than in 1943. 

s fall in voyage profits was due partly to 
losses of tonnage in 1943, but mainly to the 
smaller total voyage periods terminating in 
the year. 

It is proposed that the dividend on the 
ordinary stock should be maintained at § per 
cent. (less income-tax at 9s. 7.24d., after 
allowing for Dominion tax relief). 

During each of the years 1943, 1944 and 
1945 we have taken delivery of one re- 
frigerated cargo vessel, and at present we 
have two further such vessels under con- 
struction, which are due to be delivered in 
the first half of next year. 

Under the restrictions upon labour and 
materials which have operated throughout 
the war it has not hitherto been possible to 
contract for the replacement of passenger 
tonnage lost, but, as mentioned in the direc- 
tors’ report, we are now contemplating the 
construction of two mail vessels of the Cape- 
town Castle class to replace the Warwick 
Castle and Windsor Castle. 

The cost of these Iwo new ships will 
considerably exceed £4,000,000. To restore 
our fleet to its pre-war size it will be neces- 
sary to build further passenger vessels of 
the intermediate type, also cargo vessels, and 
in due course to replace other ships as they 
become older. In these circumstances it 
will be appreciated that it is essential to 
conserve the company’s liquid resources to 
the greatest possible extent. 


RESTORATION OF REGULAR SERVICES 


During a flying visit to the Union of 
South Africa earlier this year, our chairman 
negotiated a new ocean mail contract and a 
new freight agreement, both operative from 
January 1, 1947, for a period of ten years. 
We have no doubt that these agreements will 
prove of great benefit to the Union of South 
Africa in assuring that Dominion of the 
restoration of the regular services of fine 
passenger and cargo vessels at the earliest 
possible opportunity. At the same time, the 
existence of these agreements affords us some 
assurance in embarking upon the great ex- 
penditure involved in this restoration. 

The whole of the company’s fleet has re- 
mained under requisition to H.M Govern- 
ment throughout the year under review. All 
our large passenger ships have been engaged 
in the conveyance of troops to various 
theatres of war. These activities have pre- 
vented the use of the ships on the South 
African route, and it has only been possible 
for one or two of our own cargo vessels to 
call at South and East African ports during 
the year. We have, however, been able to 
maintain a restricted cargo service to South 
and East Africa throughout the war by the 
operation, under the Liner Requisition 
Scheme, of vessels belonging to other com- 
panies and of vessels managed by us but 
owned by or chartered to the British 
Government. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


As you are aware, your directors have 
followed with keen interest the development 
of the Government’s policy in regard to air 
transport and, in case it became practicable 
and desirable for this company, which as 
early as 1936 had obtained the necessary 
powers, to engage directly in the operation 
of air services to and from South Africa, 
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we formed in 1943 a subsidiary company for 
this purpose. 

The declaration of Government policy in 
the White Paper of March, 1945, indicated 
that Commonwealth routes will be assigned 
to the British Overseas Airways Cerporation 
and probably be operated by subsidiary com- 
panies in which shipping companies will be 
allowed to take limited financial participa- 
tion. In the case of the route between the 
United Kingdom and the Union of South 
Africa, the B.O.A.C. (or its subsidiary com- 
pany) would act in co-operation with South 
African Airways. 

The retiring directors were re-elected ; 
the auditors reappointed, and the proceed- 
ings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks 
to the chairman, directors, managers and 
members of the staff, both in this country 
and overseas. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY, 
LIMITED 


CARRYING OUT THE 
ABERCROMBIE PLAN 


SIR THEODORE CHAMBERS’S 
PROPOSALS 


Some of the administrative problems that 
would arise in the carrying out of the Aber- 
crombie plan for the Greater London Region 
were dealt with by Sir Theodore Chambers, 
chairman of Welwyn Garden City, Limited, 
in his address on the 18th instant to the 25th 
ordinary general meeting of the company. 


Sir Theodore opened by moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts and the 
payment of a dividend of § per cent. on the 
ordinary shares. 


He went on to say: It is now possible 
to say something of the part Welwyn has 
played in the war years. Soon after the 
outbreak there began the major conversion 
of many of our industries to war produc- 
tion and firms like Murphy Radio, Norton 
Grinding Wheel Company, Roche Products 
and the plastics division of I.C.I. (to men- 
tion a few only) have made extremely im- 
portant technical contributions to the war 
effort. 


Many of the expanded industries fully 
expect to maintain their present basis of 
working, so that we are already faced with 
a very substantial demand for additional 
factory space from our own industries. 





PROTOTYPE TOWN 


In addition many firms in London which 
have lost their factories by enemy action, 
are urgently asking us to give them facilities 
for the provision of their new factories at 
Welwyn. Such a development is entirely in 
line with the recommendations of Sir Pat- 
rick Abercrombie on the decentralisation of 
industry and population from London con- 
tained in his outstanding report on the 
Greater London Plan. 


Sir Patrick clearly regards Welwyn Gar- 
den City as a prototype for the eight or ten 
satellite towns which he suggests should be 
provided as part of the solution to London’s 
difficulties. 


All this shows clearly where our responsi- 
bilities lie and make it imperative that 
speedy action should be taken to recom- 
mence the further development of the town 
in all its aspects at the earliest possible 
moment. It is disturbing that, in contrast 
to this clear road, there is still an insuffi- 
ciently strong lead from the Government. 


REGIONAL POLICY 


To implement the Abercrombie plan, it 
seems to me that two bodies are required. 
First, there is the need to provide for the 
democratic expression of views on the whole 
plan for the Region. Such a body must be 
widely representative of all major interests, 


sceenhinn Sic ane de 
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such as the L.C.C., other local and county 
authorities, social, industrial and labour ele- 
ments. I conceive its main functions as the 
definition of the main features of the plan 
by reference to agreed principles laid down 
by Parliament. 


In particular, it should define the broad 
policy for the Region in regard to all such 
matters as the siting of industry, the number 
and sites of new towns and the extent of the 
expansion of existing towns, the co-ordination 
of policy with regard to services, such as 
transport, electricity, gas, water, drainage, 
and the formulation of broad plans for the 
development of general social requirements 
and responsibilities. Much of this work in 
detail would of course be delegated to local 
area committees. 

This Regional organisation would not, 


however, exercise any direct executive 
powers. 


to be carried out by existing bodies such 
as the L.C.C, and other local authorities and 
statutory undertakings. 


But the creation of mew towns and the 
large increase of certain small towns and 
villages, as strongly recommended by Aber- 
crombie, will need the expert efforts and 
resources of a new organisation specially 
created for the purpose. 


EXECUTIVE COMMISSION 


This second body or central executive com- 
mission should consist of a small number of 
highly skilled technical, business and public 
men, well versed in the physical, financial 
and social implications of these vast projects 
involving the lives and well-being of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people. 


The powers of these two organisations, the 
Regional Committee and the Central Execu- 
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my view the Minister of Town and Country 


Planning, answerable to Parliament. 


The members of the Regional Committ, | 


would preferably arise from elections, ap. 
pointments and nominations from all repre. 
sentative bodies whilst those of the Execy. 
tive Commission would suggest be 
appointed on a long term basis, subject to 
safeguards, by the Minister himself. Ther. 
would of course be an excha 
sentatives between the two new bodies. 


Here then is a rough blue-print of the 


organisations which from our experience ap- 


bees to be essential to the successful handling ~ 
oO! 


e problem of the Greater London Region 
We are of couisé’an integral part of this 
region, but for ourselves we merely ask tha 
our town which has been so conspicuously 
designated a prototype shall be given the 
opportunity to go forward to its full ang 
rapid completion. 


nge of repre. 7 


In part, the execution of the plans deter- 
mined by the Regional Authority would fall 


tive Commission, could not be derived other- 
wise than from a Minister of the i 


The report and accounts were unanimously 


Crown, in adopted. 


errr err re reer errr re rere SSS 
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carry with them no guarantee of more materials or more labour, 
so that actual output may fall short of that permitted. Nonetheless, 
it is better to permit larger production than to maintain 
restrictions unnecessarily. 

Some manufacturers of photographic goods have already warned 
the public that they are unlikely to be able to step up production 
of rolls of films, and some toy manufacturers are afraid that the 
new quota will be of little benefit to them. However, one advan- 
tage the toy maker has is that, in effect, the increased quota for 
the Christmas trade has this year been announced sufficiently in 


advance for him to prepare for it. The Board of Trade has sounded , 


a note of warning to those who have their eyes on the starved 
home market, that the toy trade is expected to expand exports. 
Plans are shortly to be discussed with the trade. 


* * x 


How Many Vitamins ? 


A Ministry of Food “suggested code of practice” for the 
guidance of traders who are preparing advertisements and labels 


in accordance with the Defence Regulation, which makes it illegal 
to claim the presence of vitamins or minerals in foods, if they 
are not present in quantities which justify the claims made for 
them, was issued this week. It will be of value to traders, but 
of some interest, too, to the consumer, who will be able to 
judge to some extent from the verbal description of the food what 


it is 


quantity of vitamins he is consuming. 


Briefly, the Ministry of Food says that, unless the amount of 


food that would ordinarily be consumed in one day:— 


1. Contains at least one-sixth of the daily requirement of the 
vitamin or mineral, no claim should be made for it, and no refer- 


ence to it is justified ; 


2. Contains at léast one-half of the daily requigement, no claim is 


justified which implies that it is a “rich” or “excellent” source 


of the vitamin or mineral ; 


3. Contains at least the full daily requirement of the vitamin 


or mineral, no claim 1s justified that the food will prevent or cure 

any disease due to the lack of them. 

Claims based on the presence of more than one vitamin or 
mineral should not be made unless each is present in the pro- 


portion necessary to justify the claim. The Ministry finds there 
is no evidence of a deficiency of phosphorous in the ordinary diet. 


Claims that phosphorous intake should be increased should not, 
therefore, be made. 


In these vitamin-conscious days it is important that the 
public should not be misled into buying products on false 


pretences. It is equally important to the trader that he shall not 


unwittingly offend the regulations. It might, perhaps, have been 
more satisfactory to require a statement of the vitamin or mineral 
content of the food, together with the normal requirement, but 
perhaps terms like “ satisfactory,” “rich in,” “ excellent source 
of,” and so on, are more intelligible to the ordinary consumer. 
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There are many men and women in the Services who would 
welcome a chance of reading this publication. If you would hand 
it in, unwrapped, unstamped, and unaddressed at any Post Office, 
it will go to them. 


Venezuela’s Iron Development 


Venezuela is adding the mining of iron ore to her oil and 


diamond industries, and a subsidiary of the American Bethlehem 4 
Steel Company has begun operations in Bolivar. The mines are | 


in virgin jungle, and, it is estimated, they will yield two million 
tons annually of rich high-grade hematite, suitable for use in 
both blast and open-hearth steel furnaces. The ore is to be shipped 
to the United States to Bethlehem’s eastern steel plants. 


Work has begun on a river port, a Diesel electric power plant, 
waterworks, shops, warehouses and housing for employees. A 
town is to be built at the mine. Open pit and underground mining 
methods will be employed in extracting the ore, though for a 
start only the former method will be used. The mine is well 


equipped with primary and secondary crushers, electric power § 


plants, air compressers, repair and machine shops. 


The new venture, while it conserves America’s domestic 
reserves of high-grade iron ore, is of assistance to Venezuela in 
broadening the basis of her economic activity. But its eventual 


success must depend on the quality of the iron ore extracted, the © 


cost of mining and the cost of transporting the ore. 


* * * 


The Motor Industry in War 


The Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders has issued 
an attractive booklet,* written by Mr Charles Graves, telling th ~ 
story of the motor industry’s contribution to the tools of wat. — 
It is a fascinating story, beginning with a record of the shadow © 


factory scheme, designed by Lord Swinton to widen the basis 
of the aircraft industry in case of need. The motor industry, 
obviously, could play a vital part in the production of munitions, 


and, on the whole, it has played its part well. It switched over © 


readily to the production of a wide range of materials, and, even 


in the field of technical innovation, its contribution has been by © 
no means negligible. This does not mean, of course, that the motor © 


industry should be singled out for special praise; like other 
industries, it has done its job to the best of its ability. 


The published record of the industry, interesting though it is, i 


suffers from the lack of the statistical data necessary to a full 


appreciation of the size of its contribution. No doubt the relevant — 
facts will be released at a later stage. Inevitably, the industry has © 
not been equally successful in all its undertakings. The chapte! ~ 
on tanks, entitled “The Inside Story of British Tanks,” almost 
reads like an apology. The difficulties encountered in their manv- 


facture—not only by the motor industry—are attributed 


to the lack of adequate finance at the disposal of our military | 


authorities, and therefore to a similar lack of intensive research 

during the years that followed the last war. 

All this may be true enough. But the United States made 4 
success of tank production in the face of similar handicaps. The 
motor industry has now begun to switch over from war to peact 
production. Success in its normal occupation, especially in expofts, 
- no less important than was its contribution to Britain’s tools 

war, 





* Drive for Freedom. Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd. 2s. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


Stock Exchange : London 
‘* FINANCIAL News” INDICES 


| Security Indices Yield 
Total Corres. __ st 
1945 Bargains Day 
in S.E. 1944 30 Ord. 20 Fixed Old | Ord. 
| shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
of rs ; | % | % 
July 12..... 6,332 6,277, | 116:2 136-7 | 3-00 3-69 
ae err 6,130 6355 | 1162 | 136-7 3-00 3-69 
yy 16..66- 6,985 8,200 | 116-2 | 136°7 3-00 3-69 
4p Advscee 5,602 6075 | 164 | 1367 3-00 3-68 
op BB. 2006 5,509 4,385 | 1163 | 136°7 3-00 3-68 


~ July 1, 1935=100. +1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118 -5 (April 30) ; 
lowest, 110-4 (May 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-9 (April 26); lowest, 136-3 


(Jan. 2). 
New York 
(WEEKLY INpDICcEs) (1935-39=100) 
1945 | 

ie Be EE iets June July July 

27 4 ll 

Low High , . 
i -aan Ss 1945 | 1945 1945 

24 | 27 
354 Industrials 2.0.0. 108 -6 123-1 123-1 120 -8 120 +5 
EEE 3 hip knn aon xs alo | 116-1 149-7 149 -7 144-2 | 143 -4 
re em 93-2 109 -0c 108 +1 107 -8 109 -8 
| ee a 106 :7 122°3 122-3 120 -2 120-1 
Av. yield O69 « dccsacaes | 463 | 4-07 4-07 4-16 | 4-15 
eh + 50 Industrial Com, Stocks. (c) July lL. , 0 © 2 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Dai_y INDEX oF 50 ComMMOoN STOCKS 
(1925 = 100) 
1945 Average Transactions 1945 i Average Transactions 

Sle Sooo ans | 142-5 910,000 July 9...... 144-1 890,000 

= Miacweene 142-9 960,000 | ,, 10...... 144-7 940,000 

ia cheatin Closed Closed eas ee / 144-1 810,000 


"1945: High, 147-3 (June 25). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). ~® 2-hour Session. 


99 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
July 21, 1945 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
Se apeders GUNES. coc ck cecencaccess 89,158 147,890 
By Permission to Deal ..............0.0. 780,550 o 1,524,250 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 100. 


Including Excluding 
FPR ININE 0s 5 8 sle a eh caw. wed aiatertnareieal Miacecnaeweles Conversions Conversions 
PEGS ds ANG NE VECO AAGE ESA TE bas tewseasen cue one se40 0s 858,409,311 774,577,767 
a Sk dae bee oe eek ce dabcn desc eiten ced uaene eens 952,659,545 938,838 564 

Destination* Nature ot Borrowing 

Yeart Brit. Emp. Foreign 
(to date) U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ £ f f 

ere 766,877,708 6,559,606 1,140,453 751,360,602 5,241,768 17,975,397 
be! See 938,507 843 330,721 Nil 934,435,320 2,117,789 = 2,285,455 


* Conversion excluded. + Includes Government issues to July 11, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Pacific Light ... 523 523 | Gen. Motors.... 67% 664 United Drug.... 18% 17) 
86 


Close Close | Close Close Close Close 
July July | 3. Commercial) July July July July 
1. Railroads. 10 17 | and Industrial. 10 17 | 10 17 
Atlantic Coast .. 72 68 | Am.Smelting... 494 474) Int. Paper...... 273 «258 
Can. Pacific .... 17§ 16 | Am. Viscose.... 504 48} | Liggett Myers... 92} 92 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 528 493 | Amaconda...... 342 (33 Nat. Distillers... 423 40} 
N.Y. Central.... 293 26§ | Beth. Steel ..... 814 78} | Nat. Steel ...... 753 73} 
Pennsylvania... 39 38 | Briggs Mfg...... 424 404 | PhelpsDodge... 272 27 
Southern....... 50 45} | CelaneseofAmer. 47} 46 Proct.Gamble .. 59} 58} 
| Chrysler........ 111° 106} | Sears Roebuck .. 120} 1163 
2. Utilities, ete. | Distillers-Seag... 514 51} , Shell Union..... 273 268 
Amer. Tel....... 181 178} Eastman Kodak. 176 172 Std. Oi N.J..... 63% 593 
Int. Telephone... 27% 25 | Gen. Electric.... 433 42 20th Cen. Fox... 284 27} 
j 
People’s Gas .... | Inland Steel ....° 92 902 US. Steel ...... 10} 675 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 313 314 Int. Harvester.. 84} 84 West’house E... 333 51g 
W. Union Tel... 48 46% | Inter. Nickel.... 343 33 | Woolworth..... 453 45) 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET. — Conditions have been quiet this 


week, and the short-loan position has returned to normal. Money 
has been comfortable, but there has been none of the super-abundance 
of the previous two weeks. Both the market and the banks had few 
bills maturing, but the syndicate had a substantially smaller amount 
of bills to pay for. At the tender, indeed, there was evidence of com- 


(Continued on page 104) 





Company Results 


Cunard White Star. 
Years ended December 31, 








1942 = — 
£ 

Operating profit and interest*..... naneloa eeeeee (1,779,416 —:1,550,960 = 1,359,521 
Investment revenue ............ssecccesccevess 54,773 165,349 202,460 
IE Sail cok case hae ves vaeukaeoe 1,834,189 1,716,309 1,561,981 
NR 6s. ea Hex ck eins Gi awe knees 8k a 1,206,782 1,049,358 1,005,218 
cee Pe ey re ry 7,750 7,750 7,490 
OMI 6 Se 8 8 Ts 619,657 659,201 549,273 
MN a aha re ui arc Ws oss o ORE a eek hae oS 500,000 500,000 500,000 

ARR eee 6 i655 bbe sh0e0 bee Oes cvities dwe'et hie 400,000 oes 
INS hata sin chtecsdsdewvswescees 609,701 368,902 418,174 
Netifisind adele J... dstl ide bile ci 11,489,193 10,462,113 9,367,118 
__ Before deducting Replacement Res..........+ 6,960,845 7,360,845 7,657,679 
Net quid aesetey . Seer eile. cc cc ccccces 6,081,363 7,267,634 8,708,735 
Counen Wguhll annntat igs 656i cj dc sis cys de's ee secea'e 9,730,994 10,920,108 13,351,266 
NON oo otic ei T hc von cbvecs occcses 6,000,000 7,395,000 8,395,000 
Govt. Tonnage Replacement Account ............ 1,740,100 1,740,100 1,904,000 


* After deferred repairs of unspecified amount. ; 
+ Cash, deposits and balances of slightly under £130,000 in European countries included in 
gross and excluded from net figures. 


* 


Distillers Company. 
Consolidated Profit for Year to May 15 





£ £ 

Deb. Spveeents sk% 4. S209... dd 13,950 Profit after EPT and overseas tax €,581,330 

U.K Ircome OOD ui debe. 6 i SOG 3,541,470 From non-consolid. subsidiaries 8,737 

avn TE ee 257,334 From investments............ 789,562 

Defd. Repairs, Contingencies.... 243,130 DORN Cob is asin enss bascces 62,288 

Goodwill & Invests. written down 164,100 Realised capital profits........ 140,445 
Subsidiaries’ reservest ......... 690,251 
onsolidated profit® ........... 2,672,127 

7,582,362 7,582,362 











* Of the consolidated profit £311,207 belongs to outside interests, £187,202 is retained by ihe 
vo is applicable to the parent, to which company the balance of {2,173,718 
S transferre 


{ These appear to be “ provisions,” including £464,947 for superannuation. 








Distillers Co :—— 
Years to May 15th 
ea _ a 
Profit transferred$.....ccccsecceceees Sita tainiad 1,962,950 2,100,600 2,173,718 
MEURGGle pew cusedotnTe bidanedsacuneknccerernes 16,658 14,099 16,055 
Pretevencs Given: Get)... decccsvccccesccoses 66,000 66,000 66,000 
Ordinary shares : 
EaPned 5. 02 sce ccccvcccisccwereccdcvcscess 1,880,292 2,020,501 2,091 663 
Paid... we tee testes ee eee eee eee eereneeneees 1,216,097 1,403,189 1,500,757 
Barna Uy. ccccccecsenseccccsccsivessane 24-1 26-4 27 9 
RUINS «++ + Fn tngeetes deceit s poticleves ceived 17} 18} 20 
ORMTOONE yo occdaceee Steedeeusehuisdagensnkds 675,000 597,155 569,58 2 
Carry forward...... Cee rececacccccscccecsecrcee 514,334 534,491 555,815 
Consolidated Balance Sheet :— 
4 
ND Stila s wre ahaa Cad es oas/vha4 bok snd saddle ¢ oincuxde ce chaneucas 4,892,581 
UD OO GORGMIIRUNE CMON. Scenes ccceccscteescscssevevencherase 299,702 
CAD GOON 6 056055 65 78 0 he 0 6hde bc cae R as owe £50,352,176 
Less liabilities and provision ...............se0- 8,787,129 £ 
; ————_ 41,565,047 
Less net difference due to variation in b/s dates ............... 457,536 
; 41,107,511 
Goodwill ......... CERES 66h ich SR Ree ws Sie HaasSi 6 bES @ bib o BSE 6 bes cis 3,214,854 
Net total...... Go's cb be dses cee POGUE TRS 0 Vial 04s SOR DE SE oka 49,514,648 
Interest of outside shareholders ............ MEA Aiee dd pe UGK s. waee vaek 8,740,582 
a es ole og cla es ima'cc de cs ueeepnsaeinenenatuut 3,183,481 
PPE SONI ons one Gn 6 de rode - SOLS AEA A OL. RBG 263,050 
FOE CREE 6 saps opis bos cwtcsb pecs yee sey} th nd RCE GAREY hae oe 2,200 ,000 
Ordinary capital of Distillers (£15,025,847) and Reserves ............e00000- 35,127,535 
49,514,648 





* Includes stock, etc., £15,528,867, gilt-edged secs. £17,883,594, tax certificates (2,301,709 
and cash £8,245,078. 

+ Voluntary on part of companies and non-contributory on part of employees. 

¢ Figures for 1943 probably not comparable, owing to profit being struck after provision for 
investment reserve, £47,155 in 1944 and £69,582 in 1945. 


§ Includes £1,457,580 whose market value is, in the aggregate, substantially in excess of 
book value, 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended July 14,1945, total 
ordinary revenue was £57,163,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of {99,665,000 and 
issues to sinking funds ot £140,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking. fund allocations of £2,462 334 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£802,790,000 against £954,292,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 




















= "Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
3 thousands} 
Esti- |... | on A a 
Revenue mate, ‘— — Week | Week 
1945-46 to - ended | ended 
July | July 
July | July | “15, | “14 
5, 14, : : 
1944 | 1945 1944 | 1945 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ..... 11350000’ 208,707! 232,335 21,155 21, = 
SPEAR bb oo oo v's | 80,000: 7,504, 8,192 330 
Fstate, etc., Duties! 115,000 32; 280 32,538, 1,580, 2, 330 
Stamps. .+- 0-5. 19,600 2,602 5,271, 300-760 
see : 500, 000 7,740 = =8,788 510, 610 
E.P.T 130,091 106,600 —_ — 
Other ‘Inland Rev.| 1,000 96 | 
Total Inland Rev. '2065000 389,004 393,820, 33, 7a 33,942 
Customs......... | 589,000 164,610 164,773 7,834 11,158 
ee ee | 541,000 130,195 137,095 4,795 5,095 
————, a 











Total Customs &! 








Eacite . ..v0ce ‘dl 130000 294,805 805 301, 868 12, 629 16,253 
Motor Duties ... 30, 30, 000 2,675 66 655, 305, 837 
_ Post Office (Net) } i | | 
Receipts) inane | | in, 2 re 
Wireless Licences} 4,850 a) oe 
Crown Lands....} 1,000 270 ae 
Receipts from Sun-} | i | 
dry Loans..... { 11,150 2,183) 3, 638 905 944 
Miscell. Receipts. | 23,000 19, 445) 13,140 1,656) 5,187 
Total Ord. Rev.. .|3265000 209, 232 720, 720,311 49, 015 ‘51, 163 


ae ae 








——— 


Sevr-BaLaNncinGc | | | 
P.O. & Brilcasting! 114,100' 31, 750) 31,050. 1,900) 1,700 





SOM i occecseces ‘3379100 740,982; 751,361. 50,915, 58,863 
i | j 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 





payments 
Esti- (£ thousands) 
Expenditure mate, April April | 
194 1 1 
to to 
July | July 
15, 14, 
‘ 1944 | 1945 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. 


of 
Nat. Debt. ... .| 465,000) 124,397, 119,871; 6,087) 1,563 


| 
1,992, 2,139 ... ove 








reland + aie kaon 11,000; 
= eed 8 ,000 joul 3, sod 226, 352 
Services ......- \ 
ieee 
WHS. 0000 Sks 484, 000, 129, 614 125, 131 6, 236 1, me 





ns coe epp all = acs 101365 


A change bas been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 


Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services ” tetead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1945, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£527,747 to £2,462,032, the other operations 
tor the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£42,113,001 to £23,210 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Land Settlement Acts..... beens 


ce eccsesovccece 7 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees........ Sdtaeabwe hha 6 


FLOATING DEBT 











(£ millions) 
and 
ex nos | Tree 
Advances sury | Total 
Date a a ae od 
| manne | Bank | Poste 
Ten- ublic of 
der | 2aP Depts | Eng- Banks 
land 
77 a Sere ee ern td 
July y (1420. 9 3536 -0 Not available 


571-4 |" 8-5 | 19955} 6209-0 
Not available 


558 -2 {10-2 "| 2063-0| 6304-9 
Not available 


apa is 11430 0, 

_ a 1 [1430-0 
», 28 (1430-0! 2203-7 

May 5 (1440-0) 

» 12 |1460 -0} 

"19 11480 -01 

26 11500 -0 2173-4 

fine 2 1520 0! 

540 -0) 











; 16 liseo -0 0; So Le 
» 23 |1580 0} ~ a 
30 |1600 -0| 2188-2! 596 -4 136-5 | 2075-5) 64964 
July 3 ror a Not availa 
a 





TREASURY BILLS 














(4 millions) 
4 Per 
Amoan | Average Cent. 
Date of | Rate =| Allotted 
Tender | of Allot- at 
Ofiered| ‘Applied noted cont — 
fae 
1944 | s da | 
= 14 | 110-0 | 199-7 | 110-0} 20 0-54 41 
April 13 | 110-0 | 244-4 | 110-0} 20 2-28 24 
» 20} 110-0} 244-3} 110-0] 20 2-24 24 
» 27 | 120-0 | 227-3 | 120-0) 20 0-17 24 
May 4 | 130-0 | 255-2 | 1350-0 | 19 11-85 3 
» Al} 130-0; 226-21 130-0} 20 0-13 40 
» 18} 130-0 | 218-0 | 130-0) 20 0-24 44 
” 25 | 130-0 | 222-7 | 130-0] 20 0-37 41 
June 1/| 130-0 | 244-4) 130-0) 20 0-12 32 
» 8} 130-0 | 238-7 | 130-0 20 0-04 32 
"45 | 130-0 | 2322 | 130-0! 20 0-39 39 
» 22) 130-0 | 222-7 130-0 | 19 11-68 Bs) 
» 29 | 130-0 | 222-5 | 130-0 | 20 0-78 48 
July 130-0 | 215-0 150-0 | 20 0-54 48 
» 13 | 130-0 | 230-7 | 150-0; 19 11-85 wb 
On July 13, applications at 199 “14s. lid. for bills to 


be paid for on Monday Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the following week, were accepted es to 
about 36 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications at £99 15s. tor biils to be paid for on Saturday 
were accepted in full. £130 millions of Treas’ Bills 
are being offered for July 20. For the week ended July 21 
the banks will a asked for Treasury deposits to a maxie 
tjmum amount of 450 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 
(£ thousands) 


i 
5% 3% 
Week N.S.C. Defence Savings 
Bonds Bonds 


Wartbonds 


(1954-6) 


pte 
ESEs 


eERgES 





to date (1,403,898* 
* 294 wecks. 


826,9735* | 2,071,213¢§ 51,886 


t 237 weeks. t 5 weeks. 
lacinding all Series. 
fnerest tree tans received by the Treasury up to 
July i7th amounted to a total vaeee'al £71,657, Up 
amount 


a une 30 cipal of Savings Certificates to the 
8,270,000 hat been me 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price tor gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices 
have been 25}$d. for cash aod for two mont! 
York market price of the silver remained at 44} cents 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


— Silver 

Fi ne 

ine tTola 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a. Rs. a. 
CUR eosceey penne 7% #1 137 4 
ip SEBS okie sesh bbed Markets closed. 
pias Gd awe swawc ed Markets 
iy enone eEEVedew so 79 «6 138 «66 
Is tehicnes a galt doce die i 79 =«#«7 137 li 
5 SS ndhihhions Gamers s ¢ 79 10 138 (0 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 











JULY 18, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
: £ f 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt.. 11,015,109 
In Circln. ... 1301,077,686 | Other Gov t. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . - 138, = ,219 
partment .. 49,170,147 | Other Secs.. 37,509 
Silver Coin . ‘Yo 12 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion = {at 
172s. 3d. 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1350,247,833 1350,247,835 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ f 
ee Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 227,262,764 
sae wile det 3,349,652 | Other Secs, : 
Pablic Deps.*. 11,012,244} Discounts and 
Advances... 2,147,963 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 12,987,399 
Bankers..... 210,925, S64 —— 
Other Acels... 62,721,776 15,135,352 
—_——_——— | Notes........ 49,170,147 
263,647,640 | Gold & Silver 
er 994,275 
292, 562,536 292, 562,535 


* Including Exche 


uer, Savings Banks, Coramissiouers 
of National Debt ai 


Dividend Accouuts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 














(g millions) 
1944 1945 
July July | | July | July 
ll | 1s 
jem ca. | 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation ..... 11133 -6 1294-11298 -0 1501 +1 
Notes in banking depart- | | | 
Rib ds Rhee been cas | 16-7; 56-2) 52-5. 492 
Government debt and 
securities® ........... me >: +3'1349 +3 15495 
Other securities......... a : . - a 07 
SE ek SECRES Obab es on04 02 
Valued at s. per fine ox. 168/ 1 1732/3, 172/3 172/3 
Banking Dept. : | 
Deposits : 
MN 6 26 Sa nn0nsetvcess 8-8 lid 
Bankers’... .... Gbasian 19-0, 2109 
PONE. ob svevoscccucces 52-7) 527 
WL + skseteren ee » 280 -5, 274-7 
Securities : | 
Government.. ......... 224-4) 262-0) 227-9; 227°3 
Discounts, etc........... : $9 241 
ae eeiataitonen 13-2! 134 
Dinah eso Ks besasscess 245-0) 242-4 
Bankiug dept. res. ........ 57-4 53-4 50°2 
“ Proportion ".. .....ee.- 








capital £14,553,009. 


* Government debt is pc ,015,100 ; 
raised £1,300 million to {£1,550 


Fiduciary issue 
million on July 3 ise 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
& thousands 











Agerezate 
from Jan. 1 to 





| 
Jaty | Jule 






Working days — 


Bristol..........0+ 671 | 18,150 | 19,19 
CR Chicccedddut 623 | 16,962 | 19,847 
Leeds... vcvcchves 819 | 32,889 | 34,116 
Leicester.......... 22! 12308 oom 
oes es 3,214 | 95,491 | 96,025 
Newcastle......... 1,633 48,605 49,224 
Notti ve sevbd 1,491 | 11,737 | 13,425 
Sheffield .......... 652 26,827 | 26,691 
Soutbampton...... 181 | 4,282 | 5,510 
12 Towns......0++ 18,726 | 523,213 "aoa 

cepacia: nea 
Dublin ........... 1,914 | 217,143 | 228,259 





ain ih 


JADEN ih 


7 


Be Gs 182 a 


fas 


RR Tate aes 


neongery 





THE 


12 


Gold ce 

from 
Total re 
Total c 
Total U 
Total lo 
Total re 


F.R. no 
Excess 
Mr. ban 
Govt. d 
Total 
Yotal li 
Reserve 


Ban 
Moneta 


‘Treasul 


Money 
Treasur 





Old ex 
Rupee 
Balane 
Sterling 
Ind. Ge 
Invest 


Li 
Notes i 
Deposit 
Banks. 
Reserve 


Popul 
e in 


3 Ma 


: Mi 
Buil 
6. To 
7. Re 
8. Ot 
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OVERSEAS BANK 





























BANK. OF BELGIUM 
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SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 



































































































illion £’s 
Frs. Mi EE 
Million Belgian sic romtegresiinemapetien | 
RETURNS 2 ae Jose | June | July ae met | June | May | ie — 
14, | 21, | 5 | 1945 9% | 3% | 1) 8 
5 | 1945 | 1945 | 194 ee. 945; 1945 | 1945 
VE Assets Es oie 31,260, 31,238 > oo ASSETS” | eaabie -01 104 “59 104 49 
ERAL RESER eee 4,162, 4108 4,056 Gold coin and bullion ...... | 26 28-35 27-65 26-14 
U.S. FED Foreign exchange .......... 463 568 589573 Bills discounted ...........) * “87 93-18 93-62) 94-05 
Million = Priv ate + discounts. lal 694 41,881 41,411 41,206 Invest. and other assets..... 
ns to BUS ccccccescocs ’ | | } 
ee ee Juve | 5 a | ~~ LIABILITIES 8 58,034 58,483 59,717 LIABILITIES | 51-18 58-89 62-33 60-52 
12 U.S.F.R. Banxs | July | Ee ome ” y {| 1 J - Notes ........ mee SP are i oe . d 4 Notes in circulation seme se | = = . 18 8 $8 ae = 
> a, ES wis | R. Current accounts : | 3 its : Governmer luar 45 -24.146 -77 . 
tian tint and diol wu 394s 17,344 17,364 (a) Govt. > ascomate. 2s agal 5,155, 4,435 3,942 — Rica onc 3 ae — 5-97, 6-69 7- ms 
) ae [reaSUry «..sccecees 19,225, 18,106 18,054 18,053 __(6) Private accounts..... Others......+..-| «: 1% 46 -5% 46 -7% 46-27% 
Total FOSCENED) «9 os «FFE oN | 276 =216 = 202) a LAND Reserve ratio.............- Ee \ 
Total cash TESMEVES -.»¢+ >» | 14,816 21,693 21,745) 21, 0 JENTRAL BANK OF IRE ee 
} Total U.S. GOVE, 6068. +02» | 14,872) 21,898 21,787 21, ‘oe2 CE &’s 
Total loans and Secs. »+*-*""| 56096 42.225 42°146 41° Million July” NEW ZEALAND 
oe BS cg a eer Re ae amen Rane OF 
) s 23,151 8, | 1945 
’ eae nied en ar 7700 1,400 Assers 1944 | eee 1 | 2-65 Million £N.Z.’s po? ty mus 
co bank res. ..+.+.- | 12048 14,760 14,722 14, = SONS 5 35-000 cae lee vse exe a $5 28-67 28-67, 28 > Eee enna kanes | a ' 
Mr. bank res. dep. “Serene 517 687 667 i British Govt. secs. ..... “20T] 115 1-36 1-37, 1-3 May | May May | _ 
3 Govt. deposits... ++ 299492 - | 15,229 17,221. 17,036 a 881 Sterling balances. bese ewes ‘| | cs 92 : 21. Ri | eee 
3 o Total Gapeees «+ “vent ae : 36.096, 42,224 42, 146 4 2% LIABILITIES | 28-21 32-82) 32-89 32-92 1944 | 1945 | we oF 
; Total liabilities .......... . 156 2% ,45 1% 45 0% 45° Sie n eee > <= 10h 98 SOR, id and mien v+++| 33°49 - er 31 22 26 «20 
eg Reserve rati0......cesece ————— a yy alien «he roglaaa 41-74, 29- i 2) 14-34 
‘3% Tt Advances to State ...... 13) 14-32) 14 +32) 
) Bank AND TREASURY 0.2131 20.214 BANK OF song eacheet tte WS ead aaa 1l | | 
4 R&SOURCES 1,114 20,263 20, ’ n Can. s tee) s 
ponetaty Wiis cumthan || Sie Sa Ae, SS ee June | June | June er oF aya deol ae 
PB i scosucy & bank curre 2 mo a | Pm | eee Demand abs: State... | 10-94 41.081 43 97 43-67 
> ' ' 19 ma so = } +52 >! oe 
\oodalinn 22,561, 26,628 26, = = sis Assets = 344 | 134 7 ae | Banks and - ec 1% 57 +5° ise 0%) 58 -7% 
. 7 onev ‘i CULATION. «ee eee | 1 2,9 s Gales 2c... } ok -40 ve to sig we eeeee eek aes 
5 eee dogs: | es al |_| Reserve Games. | ‘0-18 175-06 183 15 1i4 Reser wet aE 
. § ' i ‘ -98 
a ial Ores hate tent LIABILITIES a: ‘7 1638 «42: 1627 
2 & i, nieces 4 1386 -82 1055 -22 1059 -97 
1 iF ceaeeeiiiae Ts 2 ae ee te oe be oo kha WISS NATIONAL BANK 
L ESERVE BANK OF INDIA Sopnae Dom. Govt... | ale 00 484-46 488-65 499-70 s F 
3 RE 1 banks te teees onan ad S iss rs. 
: Charterec sock to Foreign fillion Sw kona 
_ | Million rupees li ees Id and forcion exch: Ange ‘transferred to M ee oe ry 
e ere ee eee ee ed J . Exchange Control Board against s = | June June | June | June 
Bs r eee ' | June | June , | | 15, | 23, | 30. 
ine | June | June | 7, | ot 5 
" ct en oe BANK OF SPAIN | 1948 | 194s 1945 | 1945 | 1945, 
AssETS 1944 | 1945 | es | 444, 444 Million Pesetas Gold oe ee ahahis <r a tia i ie. “1; 131-7) 112-2 
: ee aa Le al Saat er 152) 3,981 | Apr. | Feb. | Mar. | > Foreign exchange... 45-1 3352 387-8 it: ae 
Rupee coin .. 4 eeeee 1, 731 3,887 3,864 3, _ 10/293 | 1944 1945 | | Vissi 1,189 Discounts, etc. ..6+.. 15:7; 16 “7 15-5 30 a 63:7 
Sterling securities... | 8/288 10.295 10, Si8 318 S78 Gold -| 1,074 vas "est est | Advanoos:-ss.ss0. | 64-2, 63-7) 63-7 63- 
Sterling securities. ... 578 wwe: Goll... .. ..see: 668 1 Securities........ nae } 
ii 217, a 2,177) 2,129 er ee eee oo 3,387) 3,283) i = 7“ | | 5601 <5 
© PU Investments oe... Discounts and advances. ; . | 16,071) 16, 1236, 15,868) rin circulation ..|3004 -3 3492 -713450 -5 3435.0 2-0 
Investments and Govt. de | Notes in circulation. +3/1535 -9/1610 -0/1242 -2. 1102 
LiaPiLitiEs 314 11,386 11,365 11,338 11,370 LIABILITIES | 16,161) 17,298 17,335! 17,104 Other sight liabs. .... oo Se 
- Notes in circulation. .} 9, 2712; 2,794 2, 931, 3,026 Notes in circulation ........ 1,966; 1,698 1,540; 1,996 eee 
MME Deposits : Govt...... $28: | "98, "865! 792 sits : Government ..... 3 3,407 3,415, 3,245 
: Ranks. -.080et. cs, 5%, 93-T%e 93-1" 93 6% 936% Ne ie cise 4,023 3,407, 3,415, 3,24 
, Reserve ratio ....... e ‘S%e 7 : | 
4 
2 
| cs 
): . 
2 STATISTI 
, TED STATES : MONTHLY | 
UNI 7 an 1945 
4 | —_—— 
V3 | Monthly Average | uu April | Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. | April 
s° dese tices) Bae ca anita ar. 
4:7 Unit of . cis 1941 | 1942 | wees | 1944 | Jan. | Feb. 
Measuremen Se 1929 : 1832 | 1939 | 1940 Sern y 
13 oe te ee / } 235 235 231 
4 ee kms | 24s 238) 237; 230| 230) 252 a. 
24 _ "send die 954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles ; 7,839,432 sq. “Te2} “I99} 239 235) 240 Sea] Sei] 43 ima) 77 116 one 
0 Population June, 1940 +a R.B. .. : -- {| 1935-39=100 ag "58 “jo9) “25 30 27 360,353) - 175, 17 Mv 1 141, 142; = 140 
i. eee | : 1 wy ls yn al i a ag Ea a 15 
: Se ”» 70) 5 
ret 3 Manu’tures, dur. a a ERB. ps4 » 67; 106) 117) 125 e Sal “a ~ Se ee 16} 20 
oa S Mictab, adje FRB so ee 4 28) 73} 81} 122) 166 16 29 59 sii an) asl owl 
” Building orn ove |) 1923-25=100 a 3S 235 a 145 ee ee 21 7 181 
6. Total, adj. F.R.B............. : » 185 
; B.. one | 130 175 \ 
‘ —_ at, ar: 1935-39=100 5 106 ila) 133) 18 rd $8,865) 38.164) 38,406, 38,434) $8,388) 37,019 
8. Other, adj loadings, adj. FRB... 15 | 690); 39,454) 39,352; 39,123) 38,889 | 37,934] 37,936 i 134-9 
9. Freight-car ngs, ” 447, 39, i 38, 38,725 38,689 i 126 6 126 +5 
20, Dept. store sales, adj. F.R.B. . TRASH 51, 108 S598 38, 58,965) 38,840 138-9} 138-0} 125-7!) 136-5 160-3. 158-6, 155-4 
) | Employment :— ‘000 7) 130-9 127-5) 130-0) 129- 72-1, 169- 4) 160-7), 161-0 ‘1| 158-1) 154-7 
f P 1, adj. F.R.B. . =e 104-7) 117-5) 126-7 175-9) 174-6) 1 | 161-0) 160-1) 159 
} pt Nov-agricultura "nad B.LS.. 1939” 100 77 -6| 100 0) | Pa oe a oe J 175-0} 174-0) | 6 is 331 8) 330 -4| 329- 1 i 5! wee 
‘ » Ms roca = 66-41 100-01 107-5! 132-1) 154-0 | 334-2)| 345-1] 344-7] 341- 45-6], 45-4) 45-5, 45-5)... 
o- RE ees 66-4) 100-0, 10 2} 330-4) 33 3145-31 45-0 | 104-3 | es 
BS Factory, ‘adj. F. RB. ees 60.7| 100 a 114-5] 167 -5| 245 us we ese eS ee 9} 126-8, 127-1 
3 15. a Ubad). FRB. «0.2... ch a soe eee -a! 8} 1 
° as ° porte, —* rae ee Nunuber 45-8 64 24 100-2 1052 116 -5| 123-6 rh me one Ep 125: sl 126 . 127 0 | jos 3 
— & 47. Average hours, B. ge ee Cents 97 -6 . : -5| 123-6] 123- 1 : “ 
. 18. hourly Sen FG B. iss ann 1935-39 = 100 | 82-4) 105-9} 122-6) 123-3) 121 $s 3 E 104-6! 104-9! 105-5) be a = a 99-3 
¥ FDS. Cost of living, F.R.B......... 48-2) 65-3 67-7 82-7) 99-6) 106-6 104-9 104 97-01 98-11 98-4 98 9 | 
5 ME. Wholesale prices :— a elias a 1926 = 100 61-0) 70-4] 71-5 82-7] 99-6) 106-6) 104 | 97 ‘oii tl eeu 
S| 20. Farm — Seen so steers. ” 70-2; 81-3; 83 “1, 104-0) 103-3} 103-6) 103-8! 103-91 104- i L080 
— Ta ES pepeaooen 98 -8| 103-1, 748] 70,243! 8 ae 
We? Other commodities, B. oa: ces, ul adj 64-8 77-1) 78-6) 87-3 76,060! 66,689) 91, 281/| 82, 065) 31,884 
a ee, Wholesale commodity a aise » 35,328 37,155 44,783 18905] 24697] 28.799 Eo os ay (>: 29,644, 23.644 Fe a 34, 550! aes 20.418) 20,374 
“4 Pew ueeeeseesessere : 5 24 697 21, 2 | 25, 751, 25 ae 
93M Bank Debits -— ATES .--reeseee ] Million § seal 14265 14 us 137 i 21,938 20,619) 21,918 He 21,115) 21,552) 25, Sot} 35, 884) 14.238) 14.116 
95 4. Total, all peer Se ee ” 3,952) 17,644) 21,995 1,160! 15,410) 20,229) 25, 307) 20, 7| 12,311) 12,889 12, 684) 14,37 982) 9491 "786 
47 25. New York steesenperetsorer ses . 5,328| 7,598] 8.732) 1 . 2 RE 1162 ‘812 773) 1,773) 1365 42) «86 
16 26. ne Stock ..... mae ra? **8s ones 5>* . 2114 10; 466) 1% a wep - " 1,1 58] 108 ris] i 125, 123 6s 
6 Be. See eee ns. v nr ne ses { » 256! 4,46 wee | oe ie 106! 81) 1-75) 1-70) 
m3 mes Member Bank Kes. Balances. ...0.. | > ma ea Sf Tad oa 08 APA BE pay Ak ey 2967 
24 B0. Ca jal issues, CE Chronicle ........ 1939 100 2-36, 2 at saa al avea 130 2333) 227-2} 232-4) Bare 3119) 5,418| 3,587] 3,987 8.246 7,139 
23 BL 354 Indus, sts, Stand: Statistics Woes) 19se8) 15-9 369 15,668, 25,385, 45,408) 2,77 ial Gras) Tue, 1303) Tse a 9,433) 7,968 
91 $2. Yield on Govt. bonds............-- 1935: 2-100 2,076} 5,595} 7,606 6301, 26,011! 72, ,109| 87 ,039|| 7, = 7,862) 8.525 7, 89 8, m6 | 8,202 
510 $3. Income payments, adj.. Million $ 6 11) 32,397) 78,179: 93,744!| 7,57 | | St 
— b4. Treasury receipts. ..... © 4 320 9 528 12,77 12,7 | | | | a 
84 RS expend., nat. defence seeceee 2 a ” | 
_— ‘Sr total ...........+- 
oh ”UlC 
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oe RESULTS — 27; 1945, to June 30, 1945) | 














































eS | | Net Av Minble Appropriation Preceding Year 
year Total | Deprecia- Profit | or peer ee ae : ; — 
Company Ended | Profit | elon. etc. after Deb. Distribu- | lt RAN igi = ; 
Ratatat sien Pref. Ord. Rate | To Free in Total Net Ona } 
ee , | Div. Div. Reserves Carry Profit Profit Dj Ye 
z j | Forward : 

Other Companies £ £ £ £ {| £ £ % { c \\ £ f ; Hig! 
Aboukir Company Limited ........... Mar. 31 — 65,530 ah 12,583 35,035 |. 15,000 5 —- 2417) 16,170 20,460 = s fe 
Armstrong Siddeley Development ..... July 31) 546,728 | oct 475,079 | 570,749 | a 427,500 28 + 15,079 566,940 465,103 9) { 
Armstrong, Stevens & Son............ | Mar. 31 32,112 | 4,150 9,466 23,776 | 8,758 17 + 708 32,998 | 9,555 yj 
Bruas-Perak Rubber Estate. .. Feb. 28 | 1,024 | > 119 | 564 || a anh |4- 119 67 Dr. 269 Xj 
Burmah Oil Co. ........... Dec. 31 | 3,652,754 . | 2,625,514 | 2,998,946 | 300,000 1,717,064 125 600,000 + 8,450 || 5,986,525 2,155,462 9) 

Cairn Line of Steamships ............. Dec. 31 ~—-553,140 oa | 21,620 30,823 | 12,000 4 8,853 + 767 | 45,913 27,838 4 106; 
Chloride Electrical Storage............ Mar. 31 526,033 "| -994°033| 370,938 = 3,720 163,305 | 15 sd + 27,008 | 517,672 180,672 45, 

per, McDougall & Robertson. ...... Dec. 31 296,489 33,019 106,833 | 163,102 | 28,450 22,672 5 50,000 + 5,711 | 286,415s 90,5505 
Craighead MEE Scieawhss bekeeives exes Dec. 31 13,496 ae 3,648 8,530 | 322 2,862 6 sae a 464 | 6,973 pest 5 
CIE oot secscece | Mar. 32; 67,771 —si.... 45,150 75,763)... 22,500 15 20,000 + 2,650 62,415 2,09 15 101} 
Deltenne (Ceylon) Tea ............... Dec. 31) = 15,746 | i 4,052 4,672 | 2,800 1,150 24 Ss + 102 |, 6,620 | a 74 Na | 
Doranakande Rubber Estates ......... Dec. 31) 117,273 1144, 4,381, 8,204). 3,164 | 1}d. ps. + 1,217 | 10,285 902 Ud | 
Weswabd Welt... .6 ici... ucek disede | April 30 | 16,883 im 7,651 17,384 | 3,000, 3,750 12h + QOL) 19,453 1921 | 102; 
Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries .... Dec. 31 572,430 aa 157,635 243,687, 64,630 56,017 | 9 36,063 + 925) 389,294 113655 7 | 
Graves (J. G.) Limited ............... Jan. 31 59,651 1,484 22/517 «35,757 ] 18,525 oe i ih + 3,992, 41,958 17,075 Ni 
Hills (F.) & Sons Limited............. Mar. 31 89,530 14,299 | 15,795 22,105 | et 12,500 124 i+ 3,295 \ 80,700 15,975 12} 101, 
Johnson (H. & R.) Limited .......... | Mar. 31 75,324 10,000 19,219 47,137 | 7,500 11,250 7} + 469 67,656 18,550 5 
King’s Motors (Oxford) .............. Mar. 31 19,413 741 4,506 | 8,639 || 3,753 i. bes + 983 11,757 92 Nil 
Kurunegalla Rubber ................. Dec. 31 15,599 a 2,115 no ae 1,104 5 + 1011 11,853 1,150 Nil 
Langkat Sumatra Rubber ............ | Dec. 31 130 oe Dr. 479 | Dr. 7,310 a 479 4 Dr. 262 Xi 
Laras (Sumatra) Rubber ............. Mar. 31 1,823 oi Dr. 402 | *2,871 |) aia oon ie - 402 1,489 Dr. 457 Xj 113} 
Pe ee ey et | Jan. 15 41,012 ie 33,312 72,182 | 16,736 16,562 10 ; + 14 | 42,809 35.019 19 102, 
London and Provincial Bakeries....... | Bee 27 35,949 2,778 6,920 9,697 i 2,551 2,929 8 1,500 — 60 | 45,369 7,481 3 & 104: 
Marcroft Wagons............-+s+ee06 31 53,533 15,162 6,193 10,528)... 500 «7 3,000 —- 307 | 56,954. 8.898 7 | 94. 
Monument rty Trust............ Mar. 31 145,511 she 262 278 1 |+- 262 i 144,019 | Dr. 735 Nil 3 
National Star k and Tile Holdings. . ~ 31 | 1,675 ‘a Dr. 4,992 Dr.10,810 | ie ie Sa . — 4,992, 533 Dr. 1,526 Nil © 
Peerless Built-in Furniture............ 31; 47,091 1,986 §=—-:19,416 23,238 | 2,900 6,250 25 | 7,500 + 2.766 | 23,883. 8790 10 105} 
Portsmouth & Brighton United Brewers or 31, 310,137 . | 222,682 | 167,393 , 24,600 45,000 224 50,000 + 3,082 | 289,301 115,785 % 
iin SIININE cs 5 Zo 54h 58 0.0.0 <0008 Dec. 31 85,723 14,843 19,858 | 25,890 | 21,939 si ee aes — 2,081 93,121 14,588 Ni 114) 
SM, CREED, os. noi sacae dae’ Mar. 31 104,705 552 11,474 31,117 | .... | 12,500! 10 _ 26 127,400 11,556 10 
Riding’s Stores Limited .............. Mar. 31 3,604 ... | Dr. 254) 4,575 | 3,900 aaeiowe a. a — 4,154 || 3,515 | Dr.4,751 Ni & 
Ruston & Hornsby .........-....++0. Mar. 31 302,904... 138,153 198,768 | 11,750 76,875 125 50,000 — 472 || 292485 136.065 12) 
Salts (Saltaire) Limited .............. Mar. 31 288,464 30,000 | _:138,118 173,399 | 121,223 15,000 25 oe + 1,895 279,481 126,332 25 ; 
Shelford Rubber Estate .............. | Dec. 31 654; Dr. 34 | 1264 ||... a L. ~*~ oe 636 | Dr. 12 Nil 
“Shell ” Transport and Trading....... Dec. 31 | 2,033,155 ws | 1,944,922 2,717,008 | 400,000 1,447,282 5t 4+ 97,640 2,044,174 1,973,301 5+ m 
Siak Rubber Estates......ce0.+00.005 Dec. 31 226 .. | Dv. §5| Dr. 9ogs|| ... = a 4 Md 58 174 Dr. "86 Nil 94] 
Smart Brothers Limited.............. Dec. 31 190,368 3,675 21,077 41,539 | 21,250 ais A —- 173 170,220 38,907 Nil 100; 
SEU cans ubeasepeses os4ep Dec. 31 | 678,687 3,423 224,114 += 542,760 39,000 150,100 25 | a + 35,014 | 659,989 238,305 2 | 
Terry (Herbert) & Sons .............. Dec. 31 57,896 .. | 51,746! 85,457 |} 5,375 22,500 3 | 30,000 — 129 45,798 45,648 | 
Thomas & Evans.......cses.seeee0e Feb. 24 125,551 18,285 53,392 83,783 | 9,324 15,000 10 | 30,000 - 9232 124,918 44543 10 1a 96 
United Drapery Stores ............... Feb. 28 —-97, 2116 ne 37,090 | 70,132) 4125 30,000 6 + «2,965 |, 93,619 46,083 5 72 
VAB Products Limited............... Dec. 31 29,222 ~~ io i- 14,308 | 500 5,625 125 | 3,500 + 477 38,843 9,993 14 [3 50 
Watkins (Eustace) Limited ........... Mar. 31 31,827 1,771 9,611 16,959 1,800 6500 20 | .. + 1311 25,350 10,644 2% 
Wood, Rozelaar & Wilkes ............ Mar. 31 31,268 6,384 12,329 23,161 3,000 6,250; 12% |... + 3,079 28,626 10,929 12 
Vane Seng Rubber... 66.255. - 00sec cece Mar. 31 1,265 4 Dr. 1 1,920 612 | ae ai is Dr. 2,000 + 1,069 Dr. 1.623 Ni 94 
Totals {£000's) : No. of Cos. i 
June 27, 1945, to June 30, 1945........ 45 10,835 163 6,590 | 8,969 | 1,155 4,341 ee 888 + 206 10,866 6,043 
January 1, 1945, to June 30, 1945...... 1,144 238,160 16,624 | 99,031 | 179,961 20,947 61,901... 10,716 + 5467 | 298,774 93,603 %6 

Jan. 
COMPANY RESULTS (July 1, 1945, to July 7, 1945) 

Other Companies a 
Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java..... Dec. 31 15,492 ia Dr. 30,846 13,895 as ine «. (Dr. 25,0009 — 5,846 11,985 Dr. 32,158 Wil 4 
Argentine Estates of Bovril........... | Sept. 30.) 73,699.) 24,595 | 24,855 | 98.679 || 22,762, a + 2,091, 81,829 25,010 __—iNill 
Austins of East Ham .............+++ Mar. 31°” 70,139 a 30,631 | 117,226 6,000 11,250 115 ‘4 13,381 | 81,849! =35,552' 15 60 
Australian Agricultural Co. ........... Dec. 31 78,812 | ae 24,009 28,658 | + y 5t - 9 70,674 26,661 5+ 8 
Batavia (Kerkoven) Rubber, &c. ...... Dec. 31 192 a Dr. 546 Dr. 1,056 | a aie a ii - 546 114 Dr. 76? Nil $22: 
Bolton (Thomas) & Sons ............. Mar. 31 298,568 , 60,000 49,231 118,103 7,500 25,000 10 10,0009 + 6,731 | 288,398 55,944 10 
ests UO, 455 0s ebddsnneheanaie Dec. 31 5,756)... 4,656 9,017 be 3,609 15 a + 1,055 | 9,8 3,395 15 104 
British Coated Board and Paper....... Mar. 32 | 25,763 | 6,250 | 17,628 © 32,120 |) at 8,982 oe ‘+ 8,645 29,653 14,528 , 10 62 
British Glues and Chemicals .......... April 30 | °161,725 bee 78,725 113,182 © 47,250 17,500 | 10 10,009 + 3,975 98,740 75,702 10 33 
Broadcast Relay Service...........+.. Mar. 31 135,439... 69,249 109,174 | 5,658 56,565 ag + 7,025 | 135,784 71,555 = Tt 65 
Carpet Trades Limited ............-+. Dec. 31 138,786... 35,723 73,151 | 12,500 21,250 8 ; ‘+ 2973 | 95,618 31,925 6 70 
Ceylon Proprietary Tea .........--++. Dec. 31 | 30,532 a 8,899 11,501 | 1,306 7,650 8 _ 57 15,059 9162 8 21 
Distillers Company Limited........... May 15 2,173,718, ... 2,088,081 2,622,572 | 66,000 1,500,757 500,009 + 21,324 2,100,609 1,989,346 1 79 
Elder Dempster Lines.........-.+++++ Dec. 31 312,252 | 120,780 | (189,972 457.687. 125,000 10 50,000 + 149,972 | 582 181,496 10 
Elder Dempster Lines Holdings ....... june 15 229237, ... | 126,690. 134,265)... 123,687 | .. (+ 3,003 | 129,213 126,628 | 89 
Electric Construction Co ar. 31 | 253,396 20,000 43,988 82,399 | 3,500 18,750 125 20,000 + 1,738 264,569, 42,020 1 § , 
Galaha Ceyton Tea .........2--+00065 Dec. 31 92,225 5,500 28,266 32,418 3,600 , 17,520 5,000 + 2,146 60,225 26,242 388 
Garrard Engineering .........---- .. | Jan. 32 22,933 - - . ae 904 3,750 | 9,751 30 5,000 |- 13, 24,549 | 22,869 25 {4 
Gerrard Industries. ...........0+.+.+5 Mar. 31 39,886 | 2,355 | 16,367 19,060 || ... | 9269; 25 7,000 + 198 37,053 16,983 2 33 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust..... | Mar, 31} 26,081; .. =| . 3342 6,104 | = 2,7 5 oe) C+ GON 26,337 | 2,817) 5 31/ 
Harland & Wolff ......05----0e0eceee | Dee. 31 | 1,657,111 | 400,000 | 224.271 318,428 | 29,250 153,863) 7 .  ($ 41,158 | 1,630,878 216,974 82/ 
Hawker Siddeley Aircraft............. july 31) 847,161;  ... 521,261 640,605 || 83,307 236,533 324 ‘+ 1,421 542,992 | 326,642 32 68/ 
Holbrooks Limited ................4. ar. 31| 63,726) ... | 25,526 | 43,600 | 2,029 | 3,800 8 5,000 + 4,705 74,471 17,471 «#7 
Humber Limited ............---.-.45 July 31 187,394 | 50,191 | 124263 290,862 | 55,485, 12,596 | 15 50,000 + 6,182 195,513 115,092 15 
Kerry’s (Great Britain)............... Feb. 28 | 131,959 | 4,781 | 30,253 72,967 | 5,500 11,667 10 + 13,086 133,499 31,077 10 
Knight (ohn) 1 CS. cchewsensis | Dec. 31) 279,466 18,026 190,029 334,076 || 125,000 52,500 -17h+ + 12,529 276,494 187,792 ltt 
Lever Optical Co......+-+-6+seeeseeee Dec. 31 16,336 090 | a) 3,860 600 | 1,500 6 - 6 5,363 936 «6 90/ 
Linggi Plantations............-.+.... Dec. 31 3,165/ ... 3,165 17,761 | a ae + 3,165 |Dr. 16,343 Dr. 16,343 Nil 
Manchester North Borneo Rubber ... Mar. 31 297, | Dr. 3,711 | Dr.8,635 |). i - 271) | "372 | Dr. 2372 Nil fl 
Martapoera Rubber.............-..4. Mar, 31. 130! ... | Dv. 674 1,467 | Sas - 674 | 167. Dr. 639 Nil | 79/ 
Mayfield (Dimbula) Tea of Ceylon. .... Dec. 31 21,310 | 123 | 3,903 9,478 \ 1,320 2,043 10 509 |+ 40 | 8,366 3,527 10 | 503 
Nineteen Twent ‘Tight Investment.... Mar. 31 64,169 | a / 30,703 _ 44,539 | 19,610 6,536 | 2} 4,000 |+ 557 | 55,514 25,900 2 18 
Ohlsson’s Cape inaane eo Mar. 31; 820,351 .... | 102,662 185,569 | 8,481 70,825 | 16 18,750 + 4,606 | 772,093 76,681 15 65/ 
Pantiya Tea ye DE cab» cepavus sin | Dec. 31 578 500 | 1,491 | 982 | eve 1,250! 44 | + 241 | 3,356 | 1,416 4 97/ 
Pentland Investment Trust ........... May 31 56,123 ees A: Te 7,750 5,167 5 + 4,681 52,223 16,147) 4 
Poonmudi Tea and Rubber ........... 1 30,181 2,613 6,598 | 8,623 4,911 5 1,000 + 687 42,619 6,932 5 29 
Powell Duffryn Limited .............. Mar. 31 | 916,793... | 688,643 856,995 83,125 366,383 8 150,000 + 89,135 | 730,641 602,494 6} 

Provincial Cinematograph Theatres .... | Jan. 31 | 192,269 | 192,269 | 311,664 | : 37,500 | 15 \+ 28,519 117,546 177,546 15 0 
Rangoon Para Rubber ............... Dec. 31 | 211 | | Dr. | 164 | ee - 164 | 166 | Dr. 209 Nil 131 
REE RIUROE on cciicsscnsnassavan Dec. 31 | Dr. 2,273 | | Dr. 2,273 | Dr. 27,627 BO — 2,273 | Dr. 3,937 | Dr. 3,937 | Nil 33 
Revo Electric CO.......0+.000-02200200 | Mar. 31 | 249,266 | 60,121 | 140,522 | 32,156 17 25,000 + 2,965 | 201,446 45,345 Mh 17 
Rubber Estates of Ceylon .........+++ Dec. 31 | 13,632, 1,500 5,924 6,120 5,512,  3t | i+ 412) 5157/ 2935; & | 
St. George Rubber Estates............ Dec. 31 33,496 | 8,008 10,432 i 6605 7 1,000 + 403 44,394 8,210 7 29 
Sungei Krian Rubber ...............+ | Dec. 31 1,426 | 277 36,771 || a oad Pd eo b 277 1,396 - 281 Ni & 10 
Trust Co. of London and Scotland. .... May 31; 70,875)... 24,756 | 66,688 | 16,000 6,400; 3 | + 2,356 || 69,089 23,416 2} 10 
Trustees Corporation Limited ......... | May 31 227,870 | bol | 71,301 147,514 || =. 21,3528 = 47,323, 10 + 2,650 | 209,345 71,208 10 
Tjiwangie Tea Estates.........+-+..+. | Mar. 31 | 2,600, | 1,477 | 6,607 | ion bia Sit al ig bg ‘+ 1,477 | 2,496 | 1,842 ‘Nil 242; 
Union-Castle Mail Steamship.......... | Dec. 31 | 1,776,192 577,967 178,725 568,159 | 7,000 7217; ‘5 | + 20/508 || 1,867,120 | 308,800 5 261 
United British Oilfields of Trinidad .... | Dec. 31 | 3,352,819 | 250,551 141,326 | 217,883 | 21,000 98,438 | 8 + 21/388 | 3'295:075 | 142,662 8 240 
United States Trust Co. of Scotland... | May 31 | 5,856, ... | 22,449 39,484 6,947 | 9,262 9 | + 6240) 65,275 | 21,822, 9 
Waddon Investments Limited......... | Mar. 25| (37,672; .... | 17,833} 19,619 6,000, 11000) 10 | «.. (+ 833} 30,969 5,546 | 8 180/ 
Whitehead Iron and Steel ............ Mar. 31 | ; 75,000 160,137 | 209,500 ||... =| «78,384| 20 | 75,000 + 6,753 | 488.489 | 159,610 | 20 0/ 
Wi iggins, peane GON, Foss ceca. ox Dec. SL 315,729... =| 188,013 240,683 || 51,547 85,543 10 | 60,000 + 923 | 259,800 176,571; 8 50/ 
Wool Exchange andGeneral Investments | Mar. 25 | 107,186 = 23,778 = 32,299 5,313 | 7,125' 3 | 10,650 + 90 | 89,205 18,962 3 09/ 
Yorkshire Dyeware & Chemical ....... | Mar. 31 54,190 10,583 32,544, 41,435 io |; 18,750; 15 | 12,060 + 1,534) 56, 153 - 28,296 | 15 04/ 
i | ati ended kee Bie ese Be t sins bai — J ' 
Jule 1 (O45, | July 11, 1945 Ne. 1 14 | | | | | | | 
uly 1, » to July 11, 1945 ....--.-. 932; 1,695|  5,799| 8.947 |! 943 3,438) ... | 985 356 197 | 5,533 |» 97/ 
January 1, 1945, to July 11, 1945....... __ 1,199 | 252,991 | 18,249 | 104,753 | 188,908 || 21,890 65,339). 11,701 t 5,R23 | 243.971 | 99,137 |» 7% 
} Free of Income Tax, (s )F iftcen moaths. pays 
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THE ECONOMIST, July 21, 1945 — 


LONDON “ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES — AND YIELDS 


i Prices, 
— | 1 to Jul 7 
year 1946/38") july 
High | Low Hes tae 
| | 
sok | 78 | 84 81 
Aig , 108 | 11 109 
102 101 || 1023 | 101 
103; | 1028 || 1034 | 102 
106, | 1038 || 107% | 10 
100 | 100 
98} | 96 99 i 
1019 100 «|| :102@ | 101 
101; 995 «(|| 1018 | 2 
145 12 | u 11 
1024 100% || 103% | 101 
102%  10ly || 1014 | 1 
102k | 101g || 1024 | 101 
102 | 100% 10 100 
1014 | 101; | 101 
101, | 100 «|| :101§ | 1 
101g 97%-—«||:102ye | 100 
100 sof | 101 99 
101 | 100 | 101 | 100 
1134 1M} || 114% | 112 
102% | 100} || 10345 | 102 
ial | 102 | 105} | 1 
944 OS || 9m | 94 
os a 100 993 
105 99h | 105 108, 
114 | 112) | 114) | 1131 
106 | 103} || 105 
10 103} || 1053 | 104 
100 98% || 100 993 
101 | 99% || 101% | 100 
< oe 99 
Fa | 93 96 94 
1003 | 99 |} 101 =| 100 
106%, | 104 | 1062 | 105 
88 94 91 
a | 57 1 67 
59} 46 40 
82h | 51 7 66 
28 205 27 21 
v1 8 | | 
rst | es} | at | 684 
76 70 16 73 
é | Last t 
Jan.1to July17} ast two 
1945 y Dividends 
_High | Low || (a) (6) (¢)_ 
| 0 9 
4 35 i 
1 Nil c 


The yields in this section are the net redemption yields based on the su 
pays tax at 10/- in the £1 on the interest. 
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3/36 [Royal Et “fully paid 





pees 


Royal Bank of 
ee Attica £20, £5 pd.| 
Westminster A, fl £1 paid... 


insu 
6 |\Alliance £ 
Atlas £5, £ 
Commercial 


\Watney Combe Def. 





Name of Security 


“|W Price, 
July 


| 1945 


peste cic ork 


Funding : we sees 
Funding | 
Nat. De. ‘Se 1954-58 Sa 9: 
(War Bonds 24% 1945-47. 
|War —- 24% 1946-48. 
\War Bonds 2% 1949-51. 
War Bonds 2}% 1951-53. 
War Bonds 2$% 1952-54. 
Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65. 

| Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70. 
|\Savings Bds. 3% 905-15. 
\Victory Bonds 


eee eeee! 
' 






Name of Security 





Railwa ways ean 
‘\Antofagasta 5% C. Stk. Pf..| 
B.A. Gt. Sthn, Ord. Stk...) 


ce; $F: 


° 
District ‘A’ £5, £1 pd.....| 
Hong Kong Ae gry $125, 
Lloyds ‘an abe £1 p 
||Martins B. 


steer 





nion Discount {1 Stk. ... 


full ally paid. ‘ 
nion {1 rene 
Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd.... 


eee 


change {1 sae \n o 


Investment Trusts 


frican tk. £1. 
estar ‘Walker Ord. Sti. fi. 
Stk. £1 





Interim div. 


Local Me sisniccbindes \\ 
Dom. & Col. Govts. i 
‘| Australia a2 tn 1968-69.....1 100 
\\Australia 35% 1 |, 105 
New Zealand ae 1962-65. | 102 
Nigeria 4% 1963.......... 114 
South Africa 3}% 1954-59. 104xd 
nes tocks 
Belfast 34% | 104 
| Birmingham 21% "1955-57. 99} 
Bristol 3% 1958-63....... | 101 
\Glasgow 3% 1965-66...... 100 
en ce nccenbec s | 955 
\ILiverpool 3% 1954-64... ‘| 100 
\Mid 34% 1957-62...|| 106 
nee overnments | i. 
ntine hy 
\Austria 44% Gtd. 1934-59) 77 
Brazil 4% 1889 A. Int. 1 %) 44 
Brazil 5% 1914 A. Int. 58% 71 
[Chile 6% 1939) 1 Int. 1 ker] ast 
Ch (ee } 
\| |Portuguese External Bacal 954 
|S. Paulo Coffee 74% AL S58; “0, 52 
‘Spanish Ss Sealed Bonds 75 
drag °% Assented.. 16 


64/6xd. 


95/6xd 








‘Jay 
y 
17, 
1945 
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(k) Includes 24%, tax free, yield basis 273%. 
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Final div. ¢) Last two yearly divs. 
(m) view tin 80% 

















Yield 10% basis. 
+ Free of tax 








Yield, Prices, ~ T prtee, | Price, | 
Last two t | , 
ed Jan. 1to July 1) Dividends | Name of Security | wy | cd 
== | 
_ pigs 7 a er | _ | es | ms | 
s. d. | | % % || tron, Coal and Steel || l 
10 0 || 59/3 | 51/9 | 4a) 8 b Babcock & Wilcox Ord. (1. | 58/3 | 58/9 
1 3) 54/3 | 48/1} | Sha AHS lipsoon’t Colliery Ord. £1. 50/6 | 50/6 
12 7 || 30/- | 26/3 || t3ta| 645) (John) Ord. 10/-,.-|| 28/9xd) 28/9 
2 10 || 11/8} Ri | 4a 6 6 |\Cammell Laird e/-| 11/44 | 11/45 
6 10 || 25/- | 21/6 3a| 5 b| Ivilles Ord. Stk. a, <dwans 24/3 | 24/3 
16 11 ||100/73 | 91/9 | 5 a@| 15 b/iCory (Wmm.) Ord. § Ke fl...|| 9276 | 93/3 
7 2 || 28/103) 26/6 | 9 ¢| 8 ¢|\Dorman Long Ord. {1..... 28/3 | 28/3 | 
411 || 41/6 | 35/9 | 4a 7 b \Guest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. iil v4 = 
911 | 34/- | 28/3 | Thal 15 b Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/-...| 31/3 
O 2 18/1) | 15/4 || 6 c| 7 c| Harland & W. Ord. Stk. £1. | Abia) 3 17/10) 
6 0 || 24/— | 21/- | 2h b Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. £1)) 
10 9 || 54/6 | 46/3 || t4h5| +2 a \|Staveley Co Ord. Stk. £1. ./) a8/_ ‘aye | 
ll 0 | 58/6 52/6 || l2be 4 ¢ Stewarts and ae Def. {1}, 55/9 55/9 | 
0 4|| 30/6 | 27/6 || 8c c |'Summers (J.) ‘A’ Stk. £2) 29/3 | 29/3 
2 0] 51/3 | 41/9 | 8 0| a ‘Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk.f1../| 50/6 | 51/- 
3 0 || 13/62 | U/- | 10 ¢} 12 c |\Thomas and Bald. Ord. 6/8. | 12/103} 13/- 
810 || 27/3 | 24/3 | 5h) a United Steel Ord. Stk. £1 /6 | 26/ 
9 4 || 20/6 | 17/103! 4 a! é ‘Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/-......|| 19/6 | 19/6 
9 11 | | °| Textiles 
3 2 || 15/44 | 12/- || Nile} Nil ‘ | Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. 1) 14/- | 14/- 
5 7 || 27/6 | 23/2 | 4 ¢\ 5 ¢)Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. 1) 25/- | 25/3 
4 1 || 37/1) | 30/42, Nile} 15 ¢ ||British Celanese Ord. 10/-..|| 33/6 | 33/6 
1l 5 || 54/6 | 49/3 | 586 Ste [eoate, ae & P. Ord, Stk. _ i 53/6 | br 
| 58/3 | 51/3 | 2a \\Courtaulds Ord. Stk. £1....| 56/3 | 55/6xd) 
5 0 || 39/6 | 33/3 2ha| 2 | English S. Cotton Ord. fi. 38/1} 38/14 | 
3 0| w/a) | 2/3) she ''Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. £1 .|| 24/6 | 25/- 
2 0 || 5/0§ | 3/10}| fa’ 5 5 Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk. ra 49 | 4/6 
0 0 || 38/7 | 33/3 || The} ¢ | Lancs. m Ord. Stk. £1..|, 38/1} | 37/6 
19 10 | 89/3 | 80/- 20 ¢} " c '|Patons & Baldwins Ord. fi. 85/- 85/7} 
Electrical Manufac | 
5 7 || 59/3 | 53/6 10 ¢} 10 c | Assoc. Elect. Ord. Stk. | 58/3 | 58/6 
16 0 | 46/3 | 40/3 ol .. |B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. £1, 45/- | 46/3 
18 1 || 34/9 | as 7ta| 15 6 \Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/-| 34/- 34/- | 
0 0 || 58/3 | 50/3 || 10 ¢| 10 c|\English Electric Ord, Stk. 4, 56/- | 56/6 | 
2 10 ||100/6 | 93/9 lip c se ¢ | [Genera Electric Ord. Stk. {1} 98/6 | 98/6 
0 0} | || Gas and Electrici 
18 0 | 45/9 41/6 3 a) b ‘County of London Stk. * 42/6 42/6 
} 33/- | 29/3 || 2 a) ||Edmundsons Ord. Stk. | 3l/- 31/- 
18 6 || 24/1} | 22/1) || 2ha| a} Gs Light & Coke Stk. t 23/- | 23/3 
© 9el| 37/3 | 34/1h || 2ha 4 -East Electric Stk. i 35/6 | 35/6 | 
7 5 | 41/9 | 39/- | b 3a eo Power Ord. Stk. £1) 40/- 40/- | 
15 1 Metor and Aircraft | 
4 11 || 37/9 | 29/9 10 ¢| c Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-....|| 37/- | 37/- 
Nil || 28/7} | 23/103|| 7h ¢| ae \|B.S.A. Ord. Stk. {1 ....+..||  28/- 27/3 
2 2/| 15/4) | 13/1) 6 6| 4 @| Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/~.|) 15/1} | 19/3 
15 3 | 43/3 | 37/9 10 ¢} 10 c|\De Havilland Ord. Stk. I 40/- | 2 
6 of 44/- | 36/6 || 6 ce! be front 38 a Sa. qi sel 42/9 rt fi 
ll 6 | 18/9 bes |) 1726) 15 @ || 18/74 | 18/6xa! 
46/44 itt 124 5. ae seen Oras ft: Se 88/9 | 
Yield, 04 t7 b| t10 a otors 5/= Stic | 45/6 | 44/9 
July lize ean 20 ¢| 20 ¢ RoteRoyes Stk. £1...! 106/3 | 106/3 
17, \ ip 
i945 || 26/1 | 21/9 | 2H} 5 6 |\Cumard Ord. Seti.......1 23/0 | 24/- 
4 3a| 6  |iBlder D. Lines Hidgs Ord. il) 33/3 | 34/- 
£s.d 6 ¢ 6 c|\Furness, we has Stk. £1) 24/9 25/- 
Nil 6 6) 2 a|\P. & O. Def, Stk. {1.......|) 43/- | 43/3 
Nil 6 ¢| 6 ¢|Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. £1)| 26/3 | 26/6 
312 1 5 ¢| §8 c|\Union Castle Ord, Stk. {1 23/6 | 23/6 
Nil Tea and Rubber | { 
05 2 ¢) Nile ||Anglo-Dutch of Java {1....|| 22/3 | 22/- 
719 3 23a) Th |) ioe (Assam) Tea {1...... ss 42/6 42/- 
2 4 6 6| Nilc|London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- + 3/- 3/- 
0 4 Nile! Nile ‘Rubber Pitns. Trust {1.....|| 26/- 25/6 
S a Nilc| Nilc } ‘United Sua Betong h< oe vl 37/6 | 42/- 
811 15 b| 6 a|\Anglo-Iranian Ord. Stk. £1.|| 106/3 | 12/6 | 
6 8 12}4 17} b \Apex Trinidad Ord . 5. “| 27/6 | 27/9 | 
12 5 a b an ah Oil Ord. Stk, i = | 84/43 | 
23a ransport t - 84/4 
0 6 10" tne \/Trinidad Leaseholds £1..--.|| 95/- | o/ 
12 3 | Miscellaneous i] 
29 10 b| Tha ||Assoc. Brit. Picture Bia... 21/3 | 21/6 
16 Oh 10 ¢ Nila || Assoc nt Ord, {1.. 59/- | 59/- 
8 Oh 10 ¢| 10 c| Barker “(john Ord ane aeeen 74/6 | 14/6 
2 Oh) 2% ¢| 30 c|Boots Pure Ble...) ST7/- | 56/9 
ll 3 || 46/9 | 43/- 1b British aia Stk. {1..|) 43/- 43/- 
18 9 18/30) +105 <| Rs \Brit. -Amer. Tobacco Stk. fil 122/6 | 120/- 
39 90/6 80/9 8 @ - British ve Ord. Stk. ay 88/- | 87/- 
17 3 || 100 8 4 e| ¢ |(Cable & Wir. 1 Stk. 92} 91 
Nil |158/9 |140/- | 174 b| 1h Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1....... | 150/- | 150/- 
16 O/]] lly Of, ! 35. "| 40 c|\De La Rue Ord. ; { ese «Ht Ue | 10exal 
10 0 || 53 45/9 8 ¢| 8 c|Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. £1) 51/3 | 50/9 | 
9 6 8 7 8 c| Elec, & Mus. Ind. Stk. io . | 38/3 | 34/9 
15 3 6 ¢ c |\Gaumont British Ord. 10 19/9 | 19/9 | 
17 9 123 6 2 a Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-.|| 40/- | 39/9 
10 7 146 a Harrisons & Cros. Def. {1.. || 91/3 91/3 
17 9 r- 3 , Home & Colonial Ord. 4/~../| 8/6 8/6 
2 Of 3a 3 bd) ‘Imperial Chemical Ord. {1..)| 40/- | 39/9 
15 9 | qgtiba | g{20, 0 | Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1..| 8 b "oy 
$2 -00c $1 60c | | International Nickel n.p... “I $42 | $42 
2 0 | c | 5 c Lever & Unilever Ord. a ‘|| 49/9 49/9 
13 9 10 ¢) 10 ¢ London Brick Ord. {1..... +l 61/3 | 61/3 
2 6 15 a| 25 b| Marks & Spencer‘A’5/-....| 74/9 | 74/9 
4 0 ha 124 b | Murex 1 Ord. Stk......... | 91/6 | 97/6 | 
0 2 15 ¢} 20 | n atres Ord. 5/-....) 40/- 40/- 
6 9 2ha 7 6 | Pinchin ohnson Ord, J0/- «| 39/6 39/6 
10 0 10 b a ||Tate an d Lyle Ord. Stk.£1..) 73/- | 13/6 
8 Of 10 ¢| 15 ¢ |Triplex Safety Glass 10/-...!| 43/3 | 42/6 
18 6 1246} 10 a |\Tube Investments Ord. {1..)| 112/6 | 111/3 
0 9 2 82 b || Turner & Newall ye 83/6 82/6 
@ |(k)17}d || United Molasses Ord. 6/8... 43/6 | 43/- 
3 3 c| 4 | all Paper Defd. {1.......) 43/3 | 43/3 
? 2 b| 10 @ | Woolworth Ord. | Slmesee-++|) 79/6 | 79/9 
it 
b| 27} |Ashanti Goldfields Prd, 4/-.) 63/- | 63/6 
4 6 ¢| 12} ¢ |\Cons. Glds. of S. Af. {1.....| 72/6 | 72/6 
8 3 a| 30 | De Beers (Def.) £2}.......- ! 163 16 
16 55d |'Randfontein Ord. {1.......) 32/-xd| 31/- | 
7 6 10. a ||Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1..... 6i a 
5 0 Nil ¢ ||Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-....|| il/= 1/- | 
9 6 45 6) 45 a/|Sub sy Ord. 10/-....... | 5§xd} 53 xd 
16 6 2/6 5/6 b Union p. 12/6 fy. pd......, Le 10; 
5 3 Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/-....;, 173 18% | 
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petition from special sources, for total pestis rose sharply and 


the average allotment rate was forced below 1 per cent. Thus. the 
discount houses secured their smallest allotment t “for three a 
approximately £47 million of bills, compared with the record fi me 
of over {62 million for each of the previous two weeks. The 

call on the banks was raised from {3 to '{50 million, compared ah 
nominal maturities of 455 million; but owing to pre-encashments 
there was a small amount—probably less than {5 million—of ‘‘ new 
money to be found. 

Despite the smaliness of this demand, and although making-up for 
the July statements does not start until next week, the banks have 
been only small buyers of bills—Augusts and Septembers. The money 
position was helped in the early part of the week by the accumulation 
of funds due to the Inland Revenue, as well as by the monthly pay- 
ments from the Milk Marketing Board; but this week, as last, sub- 
stantial transfers to the Revenue authorities were due to be made 
on Thursday. 

The Bank return shows that the slight drying-up of credit since the 
latter part of last week has been mainly due to a further rise in the 
note circulation and a moderate immobilisation of funds on public 
deposits, for aggregate Government securities have declined by only 
£2 6 million. The expansion of the note circulation, by {3-1 million, 
is again smaller than in the previous week, but compares with a reduc- 
tion of £2 -5 million in the similar week of last year. Since April 25th, 
the circulation has expanded by no less than £66 million, whereas in 
the corresponding period of 1944 there was an increase of less than 
£10 million—partly in consequence of the exodus of troops after D-day. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between july 
llth and July 18th :— 
aoe 2. , 9 cane changed from 3 i Goes Se . Discount rates: we Bills 60 
mont 


Ig $ ran 6 months, 1 pened 
Bile: d PF eociths, l-l® soon nll to-day moony, 1-1 be: Sart Los 
1-14%. Bank deposit rates, $%- be lah depout at call, 

‘re fe Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of a ee nad 
vet uly Ith and July 18th. figues B bracket: ot Ba of exchange.) 


Vnited States. $ (4-861) 4024-054, rh Dene + 486) 
4-43-47; mail 1994-200}. 
Empire, | Francs 199}- p. 8-81-85. omnten ede ily, 16 -85-95. 


mF (12-21) 7 “ot-62 ) £8 60-100 20 
mail oan abe 99-80-100-30, Panama, 
84-56% cr. (buying). 7m mana 0300, wal 


THE ECONOMIST, July 21, 1945 


Fixzéa Rates for Payment at’ Bank England, for Clearing Offices. Pesetas 
ates for Pay nb Fal Spain, Pesta: 444 


Marhei Rates. ah following = remained unchanged between July 11th and July 1g, 


Piastres oy) om . tadia. Ru (18d. ru 17#-18 44. 
Francs 176}- } ; National 334 iran. RL Pine aes a Batgin 


Special Accownts pi in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Piddebad soc which a0 rat 


of eames is quoted in London. 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 








ror York july ay July July July Jul uly 
er i 14 16 ll ” is 
| 
Cables :— sos Cents . Cents Cents 
London ....... eH 40. 
Montreal...... on *875 pay B10 | 90-875 
Zuricht ....... 23-50 23 -50 23 -50 
Buenos Aires .. 24-90% | 24-90* 24 -90* 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-25 6-25 . 
Lisbon........ 4-07 4-07 4 
Barcelona ..... 9-25 9-25 9° 
Stockholm .... 23 -86 23 -86 23 
* Official Buying Rate 25-78. t Free Rate. § Basic 





INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The “ Economist Sensitive Price Index.”"—There was no change in 
the index (1935=100) during the week ended July 17th. The crops 
popernens Was 140.0, raw materials 200.6, and the complete index 
167.6. 

Diamond Tools.—The Ministry of Supply has announced thi 
the Control of Diamond Tools has been terminated, and that inquiries 
concerning diamond tools will in future a dealt with by the Raw 
Materials Department of the Ministry of Supply. The Control of 
Diamond Dies continues. 


Commonwealth Telecommunications Conference.—The Common. 


i ce 


monwealth Telecommunications Conference was opened in Londo: / 


this week. It has on its ss a variety of questions about the futur 
organisation and development of Commonwealth telecommunications, 
pon it is expected to last two or three weeks. Its recommendations wil 

submitted to the Governments concerned for their consideration, 


Deleptions from the United Kingdom, Canada, New Zealand, South 


Africa, Australia, Southern Rhodesia and India are taking part in th: 
conference. 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Iacorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) « £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - = £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies eee INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED IN. INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 

facilities for financing every description of trade with the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 

are received at rates which m be ascertained on application. 
The Bamk also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 36, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Issued ... oss ase ee £ 12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital eee eve eee £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors eee 













(Not capable of being called up 
spot . pd event of and for ten 
e bank being wound 
Reserve Fund . eee ove eee ove ooo bee £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve  ... ese . £1,600,000 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL., “LONDON, E.C.3. 








ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend (No. 98) of 
at per cent. has this day been DECLARED on the issued Capital of the 
ration in r ct of the year ending ve September, 1945. is 
Dividend is paya less Income Tax at 6s. in the £, on and after 
19th — r, 1946, to all Stockholders on the Registers on the 17th 


Jul 
THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be CLOSED from the 18th to the 25th 
July, 1945, both dates inclusive, for the preparat‘on of Dividend Lists. 
By Order of the Board, 
H. E, ASHBY, Manager and Secretary. 
Registered Address 
10, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 17th July, 1945. 


BIBIANI (1927), LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend (No. 16) o 
5 per cent. has this day been DECLARED on the Capital of the Compaty 
in et of the year ending 30th September, 1945. This Dividend is 
payable, less Income Tax at 68,.in the £, on and after 19th Septembe!, 
1945, to all | Stomshelders on the Registers on the 17th July 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed from the isth” ‘to the 25th 





July, 1945, ‘both dates inclusive, for the Board... of Dividend Lists 3 


By Order of the 
. B. ASHBY, Secretary. 
Resistersa Address 


, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. 17th July, 1945. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND No, %32 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 14 per cent. 
being at the sate of 6 per cent. per annum, upon the paid-up Capital 


Stock of the Bank has been declared for th: three mouths ending 
August 31, 1945, and will be PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches f 
on and after September, 1, 1945, to shareholders of record July 31, 1M || 


By Order of the Board. 


B. McCINERNBEY, London Manager, 
6, Lothbury, London, E.C. 2 ' July 12, 1945. . 


OCvEnenas Civilian Labour Officers 6 OpFACERA, pr yarensios me 
or Male Civilian ur cers on 5 th NTR 
COMMISSION for GERMANY. . . > 
Men with experience of (1) labour piariageestatt: (2) dustrial organ! 
sation; (3) social insurance or (4) public finan i be iven 
ference, Vacancies also exist for men with exper sehee fiel 
industrial relations and personal cuahegune. 
e vacancies fall into 4 —— grades, eee to ee 
and. experience: (1) sa ¢ £700 F850 (2). salary ‘scale 
plus, in each case, Wer i Forcign Servos Allowance and free co veal 
ag mr ng 4 fi 
pplications n wr statin ate of Or 
oe of qualifications, knowledge of f European FY angusges 
experience, paced ing t employment, enaentt t ant ‘Nation 
Service registration particulars, and quoting Ref. N .964, should 


forwarded not 'ater than 10th tments 
ment, Ministry of Labour Anat, 196, fo the Ap 7 ain a Depa 


I ill be i idates 
sett ewill, not. be » possible to acknowledge replies sie s abs 


Rossen taught by a Rutrian—HAM 2801. 
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